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UMST  BILLS  GO  TO  SENATE-HOUSE  CONFERENCE 

The  House  of  Representatives  on  Friday,  April  13  approved  a  UMST  bill  nhich  now  goes  to  con¬ 
ference  to  iron  out  the  many  differences  between  the  Senate  and  House  versions,  so  the  final 
form  of  UMT  legislation  is  still  in  doubt  until  the  Senate  and  House  act  again  on  the  con¬ 
ference  report.  Senate  conferees  are  Richard  B.  Russell  of  Georgia,  Harry  Flood  Byrd  of 
Virginia,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  of  Texas,  Styles  Bridges  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Leverett 
Saltonstall  of  Massachusetts,  House  members  on  the  conference  committee  include  Carl  Vinson 
of  Georgia,  Overton  Brooks  of  Louisiana,  Paul  J.  Kilday  of  Texas,  Carl  T.  Durham  of  North 
Carolina,  Dewey  Short  of  Missouri,  Leslie  C,  Arends  of  Illinois,  W,  Sterling  Cole  of  New 
York,  All  conferees  but  Representatives  Short  and  Arends  have  been  personally  on  record  for 
universal  military  training. 

UMT  Issue  Still  Undecided 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill,  the  i^ole  set  up  for  UMT  is  authorized,  A  National 
Commission  would  prepare  the  detailed  plan  which  could  then  be  put  into  effect  by  Presiden¬ 
tial  order,  UMT  would  not  actually  be  put  into  operation  until  the  armed  forces  were  ready 
to  abandon  conscription  because  of  improvement  of  world  conditions,  Vfiien  adopted,  youths 
under  19  would  be  called  to  take  from  four  to  six  months  training  and  then  go  into  the 
National  Guard,  ROTC,  or  other  reserve  units. 

The  House  bill  would  authorize  the  establishment  of  a  National  Security  Training  Corps  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  five  man  commission.  The  commission  is  to  submit  recommendations  to 
Congress  for  a  detailed  UMT  program  within  six  months  after  their  appointment  and  confirma¬ 
tion,  Then  the  Armed  Services  Committees  must  report  proposed  legislation  within  U5  days 
which  could  then  be  called  up  by  any  member  at  any  time,  but  no  UMT  program  could  actually 
start  until  Congress  passes  such  legislation.  The  big  question  is  whether  the  House  Con¬ 
ferees  are  going  to  yield  on  the  power  of  Congress  to  pass  or  not  pass  UMT  legislation  before 
UI^T  could  go  into  effect. 

Congressman  Graham  A,  Barden  of  North  Carolina  introduced  H.  R,  336li,  which  would  have  elim¬ 
inated  UMT  from  the  House  bill,  kept  the  draft  age  at  19,  and  limited  the  length  of  service 
to  2h  months.  The  Barden  bill  as  finally  amended  was  defeated  by  a  teller  vote  of  232  to 
II4O,  but  only  after  Carl  Vinson,  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  had  yielded 
in  his  insistence  on  authorization  for  UMT  now,  and  after  the  elimination  of  segregation  had 
alienated  some  of  the  Southerners  frtio  had  been  inclined  to  vote  for  the  Barden  bill. 

Teller  votes  are  not  recorded  by  name  so  there  is  no  list  available  of  those  who  voted  for 
the  Barden  bill,  but  most  of  them  were  Republicans,  The  amendment  by  Representative  Bray  of 
Indiana  to  limit  the  lower  draft  age  to  19  was  defeated  on  a  teller  vote  of  179  to  lUO,  An 
attempt  by  Congressman  Elston  of  Ohio  to  limit  the  UMT  section  of  the  bill  to  three  years 
was  defeated  186  to  116,  and  a  similar  amendment  for  a  six-year  limit,  by  Mr,  Case  of  New 
Jersey,  was  voted  down  109  to  62, 

C,  0,  Status  Undetermined 

The  Senate  bill  drafts  conscientious  objectors  for  "work  of  national  importance  under 
civilian  direction,"  The  House  bill  continues  the  deferments  in  the  existing  law.  The  FCNL 
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executive  comnittee  directed  the  staff  to  work  for  continued  defenient  so  long  as  there 
seemed  any  possibility  of  achieving  it.  What  will  happen  to  conscientious  objectors  is 
another  one  of  the  questions  to  be  decided  by  the  conference  conimittee. 

Final  Vote 

On  the  final  vote,  after  all  araendnients  had  been  voted  up  or  down  during  four  days  of  vot 
ing,  the  final  roll  call  was  372  for  and  Ui  against.  Those  voting  against  the  bill  were: 


E.  Ross  Adair,  Indiana 
Leo  E.  Allen,  Illinois 
Graham  A,  Barden,  No  Co 
John  V.  Beamer,  Indiana 
C,  W,  (Runt)  Bishop,  Illo 
Frank  T.  Bow,  Ohio 
Charles  B.  Brownson,  Ind, 
Howard  H.  Buffett,  Nebr. 

Fred  E,  Busbey,  Illinois 
John  C.  Butler,  New  York 
Robert  B.  Chiperfield,  Ill, 
Cliff  Clevenger,  Ohio 
Shepard  J.Crumpacker, Jr, ,Ind 
Thomas  B.  Curtis,  Missouri 
Robert  L.  Doughton,  N.  C« 


James  S.  Golden,  Kentucky 
H.  R.  Gross,  Iowa 
Clare  E.  Hoffman,  Mich. 
Merlin  Hull,  Wisconsin 
Edward  H.  Jenison,  Ill. 
Thomas  A.  Jenkins  ,  Ohio 
Edgar  A.  Jonas,  Illinois 
Fred  Marshall,  Minnesota 
Noah  M.  Mason,  Illinois 
Toby  Morris,  Oklahoma 
Donald  Kif.  Nicholson,  Mass. 
Joseph  P.  O’Hara,  Minn, 
Philio  J.  Philbin,  Mass. 
Adam  C,  Powell,  Ji*.,  N.  Y. 
John  E.  Rankin,  Miss. 


Gnauncey  W.  Reed,  Illinois 
Daniel  A.  Reed,  New  York 
Paul  W.  Shafer,  Michigan 
Timothy  P.  Sheehan,  Ill. 
Dewey  Short,  Missouri 
Sid  Simpson,  Illinois 
Wint  Snith,  Kansas 
Ruth  Thompson,  Michigan 
Richard  B.  Vail,  Illinois 
Harold  H.  Velde,  Illinois 
Thomas  H,  Werdel,  Calif. 
William  R.  Williams,  N.Y, 
Earl  Wilson,  Indiana 
Gardner  R.  Withrow  ,  Wise. 


A  MORAL  OBLIGATION  TO  HUMANITY 


It  is  far  from  a  pretty  sight  to  watch  Congress  dawdle  while  famine  stalks  the  people  of 
India.  At  long  last,  the  Senate  has  reported  out  a  bill  half  grant  and  half  loan  for  grain 
to  India.  In  the  House  the  Rules  Committee  has  forced  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
to  rewrite  their  bill  on  a  loan  basis. 

As  a  result  of  various  natural  calamities,  India  is  short  approximately  6,000,000  tons  of 
food  grains  this  year,  India  has  the  foreign  exchange  to  buy  four  million  tons  and  is  doing 
it.  On  December  16,  1950  India  made  an  official  request  to  the  United  States  for  2,000,000 
tons  on  "special  and  easy  terms."  Four  months  later  no  final  action  has  been  taken  by 
either  House  of  Congress.  The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  reported  out  a  bill  providing 
for  a  grant  of  1,000,000  tons  now  and  the  remainder  later  if  conditions  warrant.  A  minority 
of  the  Committee  opposed  giving  the  grain,  but  e:q)ressed  some  willingness  to  provide  the 
grain  on  a  long  term  loan  basis.  These  men  were  John  Vorys  of  Ohio,  Robert  B.  Chiperfield 
of  Illinois,  Lawrence  H.  Smith  of  Wisconsin,  and  B.  Carroll  Reece  of  Tennessee,  They  in 
effect  say.  Yes,  we  are  concerned  about  starving  people  but  not  to  the  extent, that  we  feel 
American  taxpayers'  dollars  should  be  used  to  alleviate  starvation.  Few  of  our  representa¬ 
tives  have  any  serious  scruples  regarding  the  use  of  Government  funds  to  destroy  our  fellow 
men  by  bombs  and  planes  and  guns,  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  any  real  concern  about  seeing 
them  die  through  starvation. 

It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  many  that  the  American  people  still  have  warm  hearted  sympathy 
for  those  in  distress  as  has  been  the  case  in  times  past.  An  eiqpression  of  concern  for  our 
fellowman  in  India  at  this  time  might  well  exemplify  that  sympathy, 

E.  E.  Cox  of  Georgia,  Leo  E.  Allen  of  Illinois,  Clarence  J.  Brown  of  Ohio,  William  M. 
Colmer  of  Mississippi  were  among  members  of  the  Rules  Committee  which,  since  early  March, has 
blocked  consideration  by  the  whole  House  of  the  bill  to  grant  grain  to  India.  As  a  result 
of  this  tie  up  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has  drawn  a  new  bill  providing  for  a  loan 
instead  of  a  gift.  We  regret  that  it  has  seemed  necessary  for  the  proponents  to  make  this 
compromise  with  the  opponents,  for  the  experience  of  this  country  since  World  War  I  has  been 
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that  food  for  already  hungry  people  is  not  a  sound  base  on  which  to  loan  money.  This  situ¬ 
ation  is  no  different  from  others  of  similar  nature,  and  in  all  likelihood  bad  feeling  will 
result  if  and  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  collect. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  original  bill,  H.  R,  3017,  Indian  rupees  would  be  set  aside  for 
the  use  of  building  up  the  food  production  of  India  so  as  to  help  prevent  this  tragedy  from 
recurring.  Under  a  loan  arrangement,  India  will  necessarily  have  to  use  her  limited  dollar 
resources  to  pay  for  the  grain,  if  she  can  pay  for  it  at  all,  instead  of  using  those  dollars 
in  buying  the  kind  of  equipment  and  capital  goods  she  needs  to  raise  the  level  of  production. 

Since  H.  R,  3017  was  first  reported  from  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  all  sorts  of 
side  issues  have  arisen.  First,  objections  were  cited  to  Prime  Minister  Nehru' s  attitude  on 
Korea;  then  there  was  talk  of  making  the  grain  a  loan,  as  the  compromise  bill  provides, 
India's  embargo  on  certain  strategic  materials  -  monazite  and  beryl  -  became  a  stumbling 
block;  India-Pakistan  trade  difficulties  have  entered  the  picture;  then  an  Indian  national 
speaking  in  Texas  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  made  some 
remarks  which,  when  taken  out  of  context,  irritated  some  members  of  Congress.  None  of  these 
recognizes  the  fact  that  the  Christian  conscience  calls  upon  us  to  help  our  brothers  whether 
they  be  rich  or  poor,  evil  or  saintly,  if  we  have  something  to  share  and  can  give  it. 

If  the  preachments  by  the  United  States  about  democracy,  and  the  rights  and  integrity  of  the 
individual  which  go  with  it,  is  expected  to  mean  anything  to  our  neighbors  across  the  oceans, 
it  seems  little  to  ask  that  our  prosperous  well-fed  people  give  of  our  bounty  so  that  the 
race  against  death  from  starvation  may  be  won  in  India. 

We  urge  you  to  write  your  own  Representatives  and  Senators  insisting  as  firmly  as  you  can 
that  this  bill  be  passed  and  the  grain  be  gotten  on  its  way  as  soon  as  possible  as  a  grant 
not  a  loan. 


RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

The  House  of  Representatives  on  February  7  approved  a  three-year  extension  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  .program  (H.  R.  1612)  to  June  12,  195U.  Under  this  program,  inaugurated 
under  Cordell  Hull  in  193U  and  renewed  periodically  since,  the  United  States  has  made  con¬ 
cessions  in  the  form  of  reductions  in  tariffs  on  specific  items  Tfrtien  acceptable  concessions 
have  been  received  from  other  nations.  The  agreements  are  negotiated  on  a  country-by- 
country  basis,  toward  the  general  end  of  reducing  trade  barriers  and  facilitating  the  move¬ 
ment  of  goods, 

Richard  R.  Wood,  Editor  of  The  Friend,  testified  for  the  FCNL  in  favor  of  the  legislation 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  January  2U,  and  filed  a  statement  with  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  late  in  February.  In  passing  the  legislation,  the  House  wrote  in 
amendments  trtiich  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  later  said  made  the  program  "unworkable." 

These  amendments  voted  into  the  bill  from  the  House  floor  : 

1)  "Peril  Point"  Amendment,  This  requires  the  Tariff  Commission  to  issue  a  report 
setting,  for  all  commodities  selected  for  negotiation,  a  minimiim  rate  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  safeguard  any  domestic  industry  against  serious  injury.  The  President  must 
report  his  reasons  to  Congress  if  United  States  negotiators  lower  a  tariff  below 
this  minimum. 

2)  "Escape  Clause"  Amendment,  This  spells  out  "serious  injury. or  threat  to  an  industry" 
as  being  "a  downward  trend  of  production,  employment  and  wages  in  the  industry  con¬ 
cerned,  or  a  decline  in  sales  and  a  hi^er  or  growing  inventory  attributable  in  part 
to  import  competition."  It  requires  the  Tariff  Commission  to  make  a  full-scale 

»n|  investigation  of  every  complaint  from  a  domestic  producer. 
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3)  "Agricultural"  Amendment,  This  one  requires  that  agricultural  commodities  receiv¬ 
ing  price  support  cannot  be  subject  to  tariff  concessions  unless  the  sales  price  of 
the  imported  product  exceeds  the  price  support.  In  practice  this  restriction  would 
be  applied  to  nearly  all  agricultural  commodities. 

U)  "Anti-Communist"  Amendment.  This  would  prohibit  concessions  to  the  Soviet  Union 

and  the  satellite  countries.  It  would  violate  previous  agreements  made  with  several 
of  these  countries. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  completed  hearings  on  April  6  and  is  now  meeting  in  executive 
session  to  work  out  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill.  The  struggle  for  liberalizing 
tariff  policy  takes  traditional  party  lines  in  United  States  politics,  and  tariff  legisla¬ 
tion  is  traditionally  subjected  to  great  pressure  from  business  trade  sources. 

The  1951  Statement  on  Legislative  Policy  of  the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation 
summarizes  the  FCNL  position  as  follows: 

"In  particular,  we  support  United  States  participation  in  the  International  Trade  Or¬ 
ganization  and  the  continuation  unimpaired  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Program.  We  ad¬ 
vocate  and  support  reciprocal  efforts  to  enlarge  the  channels  of  peaceful  trade  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  nations  associated  with  her,  and  the  rest  of  the  world," 

Thus  far  in  the  hearings  spokesmen  for  large  organizations  with  very  particular  concerns 
have  occupied  most  of  the  Comaittee’s  time.  Individuals  should  write  to  their  Senators  if 
they  want  to  hiring  in  other  considerations  on  this  legislation,  since  Senate  debate  will 
be  scheduled  some  time  after  the  bill  is  presented  by  the  Committee, 

*  ♦  * 

Send  2St  to  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  20  South  12th  Street,  Philadelphia 
7,  Pennsylvania  for  their  report,  "Steps  to  Peace,  A  (»uaker  View  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy." 
This  will  be  issued  in  about  two  weeks. 


STATEMENT  ON  LEGISLATIVE  POLICY  FOR  1951 

With  this  Newsletter  you  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  1951  Statement  on  Legislative  Policy 
of  the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation,  Will  you  read  it  carefully  and  send 
us  your  comments?  Will  you  order  enough  for  distribution  in  your  Meeting,  church,  farm 
organization,  college  class,  woman's  club,  or  other  group,  and  for  distribution  in  your 
community  and  in  letters  to  your  friends  and  relatives. 

Keep  your  copy  for  reference  in  regard  to  legislative  issues  as  they  arise. 

Price:  5  cents  each;  $3,00  per  hundred. 
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ADVANCE 
Legislatively  ! 

EI|fely-SMMd  CMfms  Jaiay  1,1151 


Dear  Co-worker  for  Peace: 


CONSULT  WITH  CONGRESS 
Register  Christian  Opinion 
Assume  your  responsibility  for  the  course 
of  world  affairs! 


HOW  CAN  YOU  AS  A  CHRISTIAN  MEET 
YOUR  RESPONSIBIUTY  AS  A  CITIZEN? 


Former  Secretary  of  State,  General  George ' 
Marshall,  said  recently,  “In  the  end,  it  is  i 


J?  Marshall,  said  recently,  “In  the  end,  it  is  i 
American  public  which  plays  the  decisive  rol 
Present  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Acheson,  mo* 
than  two  years  ago,  while  Under-Secretary  of  Stai 
presented  a  strildng  paper  in  an  “off-the-recon 
conference  in  the  Department  of  State  on  “A  Dem 
cratic  Process  in  Developing  Foreign  Policy.”  Ai 
— Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam,  during  the  Crusac 
for  a  New  World  Order  and  since,  calls  upon  Metl 
odists  to  register  their  opinion  “at  the  place  deci  ’ 
is  made,  before  it  is  made”  Does  your  thinl 
and  action  help  pull  our  foreign  policy  more 
in  line  with  Christian  moral  principles?  Wi" 
universal  moral  law?  In  the  end  you — tihe  public^ 
determine  foreign  policy. 


Democratic  Method  in  Policy  Making 

Do  you  know  that  the  Department  of  Sta 
has  a  special  Division  working  continuously 
analyses  of  public  opinion — ^your  opinion?  T 
analyses  are  made  of  newspapers,  radio  broadc 
magazines,  comments,  letters  to  government  froi 
church,  labor,  farm,  business,  civic,  and  many  oth 
organizations?  Analyses,  conclusions,  and  resol 
tions,  adopted  by  such  bodies  as  TTie  Metho 
Church,  The  National  Council  of  Churches, 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  etc., 
weighed  and  the  trends  reported  to  the  policy-m 
ing  staff  of  the  Department  of  State.  Christ! 
should  be  among  the  foremost  in  meeting  thi 
responsibility  as  citizens.  But,  you  reply.  How? 


IS 


f  I 
1! 

II 


Prepare  Yourself 

Obviously,  by  preparing  yourself  through  pray 
reading,  study,  calm  objective  thinking,  and  by  sh 
ing  and  discussing  your  views  with  others.  Lis 
critically,  think  quietly,  speak  with  clarity,  and 
with  a  sense  of  responsibility. 


“Case”  Your  Community 
Second,  know  your  neighborhood.  “Case”  yo 
community.  What  are  the  forces  in  your  neighbor 


I 


od— all  around  you — ^which  are  influences  for 
ir  or  peace?  You  know  that  your  policeman,  your 
rbage  collector,  your  labor  leader,  and  those  who 
e  looking  for  contracts  and  jobs,  know  precinct 
d  ward  leaders  and  other  persons  of  influence  in 
litical  party  and  policy.  Do  you  know  them?  Do 
j  I?  How  many  church  members  attend  political 
jty  meetings  and  help  elect  (or  defeat)  the  per¬ 
ns  who  counsel  the  higher-ups?  Do  the  right 
ople  in  your  neighborhood  run  for  political  office? 
not,  why? 

Everywhere  Stand  for  Peace-Policy 

Third,  act  for  peace  where  you  are:  in  the  women’s 
oups,  service  or  civic  clubs;  store,  factory,  or 
See;  real  estate  association  or  labor  union;  wher- 
er  you  stand,  stand  for  policies  of  peace.  Do  you 
pi  neighborhood  petitions — sign  them  in  clear 
nscience  as  responsible  Christian  citizens? 

If  You  Would  Change  Tomorrow, 

You  Must  Act — ^Today 

Fourth,  see  that  your  conclusions,  your  con\dc- 
ins,  and  decisions  reach  your  precinct,  ward,  city, 
id  state  politicians,  as  well  as  the  White  House 
id  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  Whether  you  are 
le  of  “the  grass  roots”  or  a  member  of  Congress, 
t  your  decisions  and  actions  for  Christian  policies 
peace  rise  above  party.  Consider  the  simple 
uth:  we  can  acquire  greater  knowledge — and  pos- 
bly  wisdom — ^by  studying  history,  but  we  cannot 
3w  change  it.  We  can  be  nobler  souls  if  we  con- 
mplate  the  future  in  Christian  faith,  confidence, 
id  courage;  but  we  can  affect  the  course  of  events 
tly  if  we  act — and  act  with  informed  minds — on 
le  important  issues  of  the  “noio.” 

Christian  Tests  of  Political  Proposals 

The  Christian  citizen  has  special  obligations  grow- 
ig  out  of  the  nature  of  Christian  faith.  Christian 
lith  teaches:  (1)  that  spiritual,  not  material  values 
i|e  ultimate;  (2)  that  man  was  not  made  for  insti- 
itions  (including  governments),  but  institutions 
rfere  made  for  man;  (3)  that  laws  are  not  to  enslave 
r  oppress  man — laws  should  guarantee  freedom, 
efend  civil  rights,  and  solve  social  problems  through 
acific  methods  in  an  informed,  lawful,  and  free 
ociety. 

Christian  faith  and  institutions  support  the  prin- 
iple  of  universality.  The  Gospel  in  the  Early 
Siurch,  and  now,  is  for  Jew  and  Gentile,  Greek  and 
Oman,  bond  and  free,  American  and  Russian.  Ihe 
llowship  of  Christians  is  ecumenical — ^world-wide, 
hristian  citizens  have  a  unique  responsibility  for 
ipporting  policies  and  legislation  in  harmony  with 
orld-^de  applications  of  justice,  goo^  will,  and 
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Christian  faith  teaches  that  earthly  things  AmE 


transitory;  that  earthly  governments,  as  well  as  ir 
viduals,  are  subject  to  a  higher  moral  law — and  t] 
their  acts  are  judged  by  it.  Policies  and  acts 
government,  we  maintain,  should  be  brought  i: 
harmony  with  world-wide  Christian  principles. 


t)emc 

PIT 


Peace  Is  Imperiled 

Powerful  forces  now  threaten  fut\ire  world  peg 
Mankind  stands  in  great  peril.  May  God  save 
state.  Christians  ought  to  pray  privately  and  I 
public  services  of  divine  worship  for  those  in  gJ 
emment  holding  high  responsibility  in  establish^ 
justice,  freedom,  and  peace.  The  kingdom  of 
world  is  not  the  Kingdom  of  God,  but  we  shcT 


seek  to  order  earthly  policies  and  programs  in  ha^ 


mony  with  the  principles  of  His  Kingdom. 


Whatever  Your  Opinion — Express  It! 

This  pamphlet  does  not  presume  to  dictate 
policy  you  should  support  or  oppose.  It  seeks  oJ 
to  give  information  to  aid  you  in  expressing 
opinion  to  leaders  in  government.  Use  it  and 
courage  others  to  do  the  same. 


Not  Only  Methodists,  But — 

Methodists  have  played  a  large  part  in  formulal 
ing  public  opinion.  Their  action  could,  at  timfl 
prove  to  be  decisive.  This  cannot  result  imless 


informed  Christian  citizens  register  the  full  exprq 
sion  of  their  views  to  the  President,  members 
Congress,  and  local  political  representatives 


SE 


ku! 

(hn 


FORM  OF  ADDRESS 


The  President: 


The  President  of  the  United  States 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D.  C. 

My  dear  Mr.  President: 


Senators: 


The  Honorable 


Senate  Office  Building 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


My  dear  Senator 


Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
'Hie  Honorable 


House  of  Representatives  Office  Building 
Washington  a,  D.  C. 


My  dear  Mr. 
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JMES  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
SENATE  AND  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ARRANGED  BY  STATES  AND  CONGRES¬ 
SIONAL  DISTRICTS 

)emocrat8  in  roman;  Republicans  in  italic;  Democratic-Liberal  in 
FITALS;  Independent  in  small  caps. 


ALABAMA 

Congrecaional 
gators:  District 

ter  Hill 

in  J.  Sparkman 

use  of  Representatives: 

ink  W.  Boykin .  1 

orge  M.  Grant .  2 

orge  W.  Andrews . 3 

nneth  A.  Roberts . 4 

bert  Rains .  5 

ward  deGraffenried . 6 

rl  Elliott .  7 


Ibert  E.  Jones,  Jr .  8 

[urie  C.  BatUe .  9 


ARIZONA 

nators: 

rl  Hayden 

nest  W.  McFarland 

•use  of  Representatives: 

Im  R.  Murdock .  1 

irold  A.  Patten .  2 

ARKANSAS 

inators: 

Im  L.  McClellan 
William  Fulbright 

)use  of  Representatives: 


C.  Gathings .  1 

ilbur  D.  Mills .  2 


mes  W.  Trimble . 3 

lyd  Tackett .  4 

ooks  Hays . 5 


.  F.  NorreU . 6 

en  Harris .  7 


CALIFORNIA 

inators: 

illtam  F.  Knowland 
chard  M.  Nixon 

>use  of  Representatives: 

ihert  B.  Scudder . .  . .  1 

air  Engle . 2 

iToy  Johnson . 3 

'anck  R.  Havenner .  4 

hn  F.  SheUey .  5 

Borge  P.  Miller .  6 

hn  J.  Allen,  Jr .  7 

ck  Z,  Anderson .  8 

!lan  Oakley  Hunter .  9 

urnioa  H.  Werdel . 10 

'nest  K.  Bramblett  11 

itrick  J.  Hillings . 12 

MTis  Poulson .  13 

imuel  W.  Yorty . 14 

ardon  L.  McDonough _ 15 

anold  L.  Jackson . 16 

!cil  R.  King . 17 

yde  Doyle . 18 

net  Holifleld . 19 


Congrcaaional 

District 

Carl  Hinshaw . . 

Harry  R.  Sheppard _ 

John  Phillips . 

Clinton  D.  McKinnon 

COLORADO 
Senators: 

Edwin  C.  Johnson 
Eugene  D.  Millikin 

House  of  Representatives: 


Byron  G.  Rogers . 1 

William  S.  HiU .  2 

J.  Edgar  Chenoweth . 3 

Wayne  N.  Aspinall . 4 


CONNECTICUT 

Senators: 

Brien  McMahon 
WiUiam  Benton 

House  of  Representatives: 


A.  A.  Ribicoff .  1 

Horace  Seely-Brown . 2 

John  A.  McGuire . 3 

Albert  P.  Morano . 4 

James  T.  Patterson . 5 

Antoni  N.  SadlaJc . At  L. 


DELAWARE 

Senators: 

John  J.  Williams 
J.  Allen  Frear,  Jr. 

House  of  Representatives: 

J.  Caleb  Boggs . At  L. 

FLORIDA 

Senators: 

Spessard  L.  Holland 
George  A.  Smathers 

House  of  Representatives: 


Chester  B.  McMullen . 1 

Charles  E.  Bennett . 2 

Robert  L.  F.  Sikes . 3 

Bill  Lantaff . 4 

A.  S.  Herlong,  Jr . 5 

Dwight  L.  Rogers . 6 


GEORGIA 

Senators: 

Walter  F.  George 
Richard  B.  Russell 

House  of  Representatives: 


Prince  H.  Preston,  Jr. . 1 

E.  E.  Cox . 2 

E.  L.  Forrester . 3 

A.  Sidney  Camp . 4 

James  C.  Davis . 5 

Carl  Vinson . 6 

Henderson  Lanham .  7 
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L 


Congrttsional 

Dietriet 


W.  M.  (Don)  Wheeler .  8 

John  S.  Wood .  9 

Paul  Brown . 10 


IDAHO 

Senators: 

Henry  C.  Dworshak 
Herman  Welker 

House  of  Representatives: 


John  T.  Wood .  1 

Hamer  Budge . 2 


ILUNOIS 

Senators: 

Paul  H.  Douglas 
Everett  M.  Dirksen 

House  of  Representatives: 


William  L.  Dawson .  1 

Richard  B.  Vail .  2 

Fred  E.  Busbey . 3 

William  E.  McVey . 4 

John  C.  Kluczynski .  5 

Thomas  J.  O’Brien .  6 

Adolph  J.  Sabath .  7 

lliomas  S.  (jrordon .  8 

Sidney  R.  Yates .  9 

Richard  W.  Hoffman . 10 

Timothy  P.  Sheehan . 11 

Edgar  A.  Jones . 12 

Marguerite  Stitt  Church  13 

Chauncey  W.  Reed . 14 

Noah  M.  Mason . 15 

Leo  E.  Allen . 16 

Leslie  C.  Arends . 17 

Harold  H.  Velde . 18 

Robert  B.  Chiperfield . 19 

Sid  Simpson . 20 

Peter  F.  Mack,  Jr . 21 

William  L.  Springer . 22 

Edward  H.  Jenison . 23 

Charles  W.  Vursell . 24 

Melvin  Price . 25 

C.  W.  (Runt)  Bishop . 26 


INDIANA 

Senators: 

Homer  E.  Capehart 
William  E.  Jenner 


House  of  Representatives: 


Ray  J.  Madden .  1 

Charles  A.  Halleck .  2 

Shepard  J.  Crumpacker, 

Jr.  . 3 

E.  Ross  Adair .  4 

John  V.  Beamer . 5 

Cecil  M.  Harden .  6 

William  G.  Bray .  7 

Winfield  K.  Denton .  8 

Earl  Wilson . 9 

Ralph  Harvey . 10 

Charles  B.  Brownson  . 11 


IOWA 

Senators: 

Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper 
Guy  M.  Gillette 


Congrtmn 

Die 

House  of  Representative 

Thomas  E.  Martin . 

Henry  O.  Talle . 

H.  R.  Gross . 

Karl  M.  LeCompte . 

Paul  Cunningham . 

James  1.  Dolliver . 

Ben  F.  Jansen . 

Charles  B.  Hoeven . 

KANSAS 

Senators: 

Andrew  F.  Schoeppel 
Frank  Carlson 

House  of  Representative 

Albert  M.  Cole . 

Errett  P.  Scrivner . 

Myron  V.  George . 

Edward  H.  Rees . 

Clifford  R.  Hope . 

Wint  Smith . 

KENTUCKY 

Senators: 

Virgil  Chapman 
Earle  C.  Clements 

House  of  Representatives: 

Noble  J.  Gregory . 

John  A.  Whitaker 
Thruston  Ballard  Morton 

Frank  L.  Chelf . 

Brent  Spence . 

Thomas  R.  Underwood 

Carl  D.  Perkins . 

Joe  B.  Bates . 

James  S.  Golden . 

LOUISIANA 

Senators: 

Allen  J.  Ellender 
Russell  B.  Long 

House  of  Representatives 

F.  Edward  Hebert . 

Hale  Boggs . 

Edwin  E.  Willis . 

Overton  Brooks . 

Otto  E.  Passman . 

James  H.  Morrison . 

Henry  D.  Larcade,  Jr. 

A.  Leonard  AUen . 

MAINE 

Senators: 

Owen  Brewster 
Margaret  Chase  Smith 

House  of  Representatives 

Robert  Hale . 

Charles  P.  Nelson . 

Frank  Fellows . 

MARYLAND 

Senators: 

Herbert  R.  O’Conor 
John  Marshall  Butler 

House  of  Representatives 

Edward  T.  Miller . 

James  P.  S.  Devereux 


I 


CongrMtional 
Diftriet 

"tward  A.  Garmatz . 3 

B  .rge  H.  Fallon .  4 

1  isdale  G.  Sasscer .  5 

Glenn  Beall . 6 

MASSACHUSETTS 
I  -itnrs: 

U  Saltotutall 
|t  iiry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 

se  of  Representatives: 

Heselton .  1 

;ter  Furcolo .  2 

ilip  J.  Philbin . 3 

D.  Donohue .  4 

'ith  Nourse  Rogers .  5 

.Hkim  H.  Bates .  6 

mas  J.  Lane .  7 

OiBf  L.  Goodwin .  8 

^'ild  W.  Nicholson .  9 

uiitian  A.  Herter . 10 

hn  F.  Kennedy . 11 

hn  W.  McCormack  12 

‘hard  B.  Wigglesworth  13 
■eph  W.  Martin,  Jr . 14 

MICHIGAN 

H.  Vandenberg 
raer  Ferguson 

~  p  use  of  Representatives: 
Ihaddeus  M.  Machrowicz  1 

psoiyc  Meader .  2 

Tuiil  W.  Shafer .  3 

Hare  E.  Hoffman .  4 

erald  R.  Ford,  Jr .  5 

'illiarn  W,  Blackney .  6 

sse  P.  Wolcott .  7 

fred  L.  Crawford .  8 

filth  Thompson .  9 

Woj/  O.  Woodruff . 10 

tf>mrles  E.  Potter . 11 

iJihn  B.  Bennett . 12 

reorge  D.  O’Brien . 13 

'uis  C.  Rabaut . 14 

Mm  D.  Dingell . 15 

I-  hn  Lesinski,  Jr. . 16 

Mn/pe  A.  Dondero . 17 

MINNESOTA 

jJ-hcard  J.  Thye 

H.  Humphrey 

I  It  use  of  Representatives: 

Uiigust  H.  Andresen .  1 

U:seph  P.  O’Hara .  2 

Eluy  W.  Wier .  3 

ugene  J.  McCarthy  .4 

i'alter  H.  Judd .  5 

ied  Marshall .  6 

n.  Carl  Andersen .  7 

U  mn  A.  Blatnik .  8 

fl.'aroid  C.  Hagen . 9 

MISSISSIPPI 

^enatnrs: 

f  airies  O.  Elastland 
f  ;>hn  C.  Stennis 


Ctmtfrsstional 

Diftriet 

House  of  Representatives: 


John  E.  Rankin .  1 

Jamie  L.  Whitten .  2 

Frank  E.  Smith . 3 

Thomas  G.  Abemethy —  4 

Arthur  Winstead .  5 

William  M.  Colmer .  6 

John  Bell  Williams .  7 


MISSOURI 

Senators: 

James  P.  Kem 
TTiomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr. 

House  of  Representatives: 


Clare  Magee .  1 

Morgan  M.  Moulder . 2 

Phil  J.  Welch . 3 

Leonard  Irving  •. . 4 

Richard  Bolling .  5 

O.  K.  Armstrong .  6 

Dewey  Short .  7 

A.  S.  J.  Carnahan .  8 

Clarence  Cannon . 9 

Paul  C.  Jones . 10 

John  B.  Sullivan . 11 

Thomas  B.  Curtis . 12 

Frank  M.  Karsten . 13 


MONTANA 

Senators: 

James  E.  Murray 
Zales  N.  Ecton 

House  of  Representatives: 


Mike  Mansfield .  1 

Wesley  A.  D’Ewart .  2 


NEBRASKA 

Senators: 

Hugh  Butler 
Kenneth  S.  Wherry 

House  of  Representatives: 


Carl  T.  Curtis .  1 

Howard  H.  Buffett .  2 

Karl  Stefan . 3 

A.  L.  Miller . 4 


NEVADA 

Senators: 

Pat  McCarran 
George  W.  Malone 

House  of  Representatives: 
Walter  S.  Baring . At  L. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Senators: 

Styles  Bridges 
Charles  W.  Tobey 

House  of  Representatives: 


Chester  E.  Merrow .  1 

Norris  Cotton . 2 


NEW  JERSEY 
Senators: 

H.  Alexander  Smith 
Robert  C.  Hendrickson 


C»»gr«tmonmt 

•  DUtriet 

House  of  Representatives: 


Charles  A.  Wolverton .  1 

T.  Millet  Hand .  2 

James  C.  Auchincloss . 3 

Charles  R.  Howell . 4 

Charles  A.  Eaton . 5 

Clifford  P.  Case .  6 

WiUiam  B.  Widnall .  7 

Gordon  Canfield . 8 

Harry  L.  Totoe . 9 

Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr . 10 

Hu^  J.  Addonizio . 11 

Robert  W.  Kean . 12 

Alfred  D.  Sieminaki . 13 

Edward  J.  Hart . 14 


NEW  MEXICO 
Senators: 

Dennis  Chavez 
Clinton  P.  Anderson 

House  of  Representatives: 
Antonio  M.  Fernandez  At  L. 
John  J.  Dempsey . At  L. 

NEW  YORK 
Senators: 

Irving  M.  Ives 
HERBEOT  H.  LEHMAN 

House  of  Representatives: 


Ernest  Greenwood .  1 

Leonard  W.  Hall .  2 

Henry  J.  Latham .  3 

L.  Gary  Clemente . 4 

T.  Vincent  Quinn .  5 

James  J.  Delaney .  6 

Louis  B.  Heller .  7 

Victor  L.  Anhiso .  8 

Eugene  J.  Keogh .  9 

Edna  F.  Kelly . 10 

James  J.  Heffeman . 11 

John  J.  Rooney . 12 

Donald  L.  O’Toole . 13 

Abraham  J.  Multer . 14 

Emanuel  Celler . 15 

James  J.  Murphy . \16 

Frederic  R.  Coudert,  Jr.. .  .17 

James  G.  Donovan . 18 

Arthur  G.  IGein . 19 

FRANKLIN  D. 

ROOSEVELT,  Jr .  20 

Jacob  K.  Javits . 21 

Adam  C.  Powell,  Jr . 22 

Sidney  Fine . 23 

Isidore  Dollinger . 24 

Charles  A.  Buckley . 25 

Christopher  C.  McGrath  26 

Ralph  W.  Gtoinn . 27 

Ralph  A.  Gamble .  28 

Katharine  St.  George  29 

J.  Ernest  Wharton .  30 

Bernard  W.  (Pat) 

Kearney  . 31 

William  'T,  Byrne . 32 

Dean  P.  Taylor . 33 

Clarence  E.  Kilbum . 34 

William  R.  Williams . 35 

R.  Walter  Riehlman  36 

Edwin  Arthur  Hall  . .  37 

John  Taber . 38 


Cenorsmin 

Dim 

W.  Sterling  Cole . 

Kenneth  B.  Keating . 

Harold  C.  Ostertag . 

William  E.  Miller . 

Edmund  P.  Radwan . 

John  C.  Butler . 

Daniel  A.  Reed . 

NORTH  CAROUNA 
Senators: 

Clyde  R  Hoey 
Willis  Smith 

House  of  RepresentativcK 

Herbert  C.  Bonner . 

John  H.  Kerr . 

Graham  A.  Barden . 

Harold  D.  Cooley . 

Thurmond  Chatham . 

Carl  T.  Durham . 

F.  Ertel  Carlyle . 

Charles  B.  Deane . 

Robert  L.  Dough  ton . 

Hamilton  C.  Jones . 

Woodrow  W.  Jones . !  I 

Monroe  M.  Redden . 1 

NORTH  DAKOTA 
Senators: 

William  Danger 
'Milton  R.  Young 

House  of  Representatives: 

Fred  G.  Aandahl . At  I 

Usher  L.  Burdick . At  I 

OHIO 

Senators: 

Robert  A.  Taft 
John  W.  Bricker 

House  of  Representatives: 

Charles  H.  Elston . 

William  E.  Hess . 

Edward  Breen . 

William  M.  McCulloch _ 

Cliff  Clev  enger . | 

James  G.  Polk . 

Clarence  J.  Brown . 

Jackson  E.  Betts . 

Fhazhs  Reams . 

Thomas  A.  Jenkins . 1 

Walter  E.  Brehm . I 

John  M.  Vorys . I 

Alvin  F.  Weichel . 1 

William  H.  Ayres . 1 

Robert  T.  Seoest . 1 

Frank  T.  Bow . j 

J.  Harry  McGregor . 1 

Wayne  L.  Hays . 1 

Midiael  J.  Kirwan . 1 

Michael  A.  Feighan . 2 

Robert  Grosser . 2 

Frances  P.  Bolton . 2 

George  H.  Bender . At  L 

OKLAHOMA 

Senators: 

Robert  S.  Kerr 
A.  S.  Mike  Monronpy 


it 


Cmtgrmmommt 

DUtriet 

ionse  of  Representatives: 

jeorge  B.  Schwabe . 1 

ifilliam  G.  Stigler .  2 

^1  Albert . 3 

fom  Steed . 4 

lohn  Jarman . 5 

Toby  Morris . 6 

/ictor  Wickersham . 7 

’aye  Belcher . 8 

OREGON 

Senators: 

Guy  Gordon 
ffayne  Morse 

Bouse  of  Representatives: 

iPoltcr  Norhlad .  1 

lowell  Stockman . 2 

Homer  D.  Angell . 3 

tforris  Ellsworth . 4 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Senators: 

Edward  Martin 
James  H.  Duff 

House  of  Representatives: 


William  A.  Barrett .  1 

William  T.  Granahan . 2 

Hardie  Scott . 3 

Earl  Chudoff . 4 

William  J.  Green,  Jr . 5 

Hugh  D.  Scott,  Jr .  G 

Benjamin  F.  James .  7 

Albert  C.  Vaughn .  8 

Paul  B.  Dague . 9 

Har^  P.  O’Neill . 10 

Daniel  J.  Flood . 11 

Ivor  D.  Fenton . 12 

George  M.  Rhodes . 13 

Wilson  D.  Gillette . 14 

Aloin  R.  Bush . 15 

Samuel  K.  McConnell,  Jr.  16 

Richard  M.  Simpson . 17 

Walter  M.  Mumma . 18 

Leon  H.  Gavin . 19 

Erancis  E.  Walter . 20 

James  F.  Lind . 21 

James  E.  Van  Zandt . 22 

Edward  L.  Sittler,  Jr . 23 

Thomas  E.  Morgan . 24 

Louis  E.  Graham . 25 


John  P.  Saylor . 26 

Augustine  B.  Kelley . 27 

Corroll  D.  Kearns . 28 

Harmar  D.  Denny,  Jr . 29 

Robert  J.  Corbett . 30 

James  G.  Fulton . 31 

Herman  P.  Eberharter _ 32 

Frank  Buchanan . 33 


RHODE  ISLAND 
Senators: 

Theodore  Francis  Green 
John  O.  Pastore 

^ouse  of  Representativco: 


Aime  J.  Forand .  1 

John  E.  Fogarty . 2 


1 


Cengrssmenel 

District 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Senators: 

Burnet  R.  Maybank 
Olin  D.  Johnston 

House  of  Representatives: 


L.  Mendel  Rivers .  1 

John  J.  Riley .  2 

W.  J.  Bryan  Dom . 3 

Joseph  R.  Bryson . 4 

James  P.  Richards . 5 

John  L.  McMillan .  6 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 
Senators: 

Karl  £.  Mundt 
Francis  Case 

House  of  Representatives: 


Harold  O.  Lovre .  1 

E.  Y.  Berry . 2 


TENNESSEE 

Senators: 

Kenneth  McKellar 
Estes  Kefauver 

House  of  Representatives: 


B.  Carroll  Reece .  1 

Howard  H.  Baker .  2 

James  B.  Frazier,  Jr . 3 

Albert  Gore . 4 

Joe  L.  Evins . 5 

J.  Percy  Priest .  6 

Pat  Sutton . 7 

Tom  Murray .  8 

Jere  Cooper . 9 

Clifford  Davis . 10 


TEXAS 

Senators: 

Tom  Connally 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

House  of  Representatives: 


Wright  Patman .  1 

J.  M.  Combs .  2 

Lindley  Beckworth .  3 

Sam  Rayburn .  4 

J.  Frank  Wilson . 5 

Olin  E.  Teague .  6 

Tom  PickeU .  7 

Albert  Thomas .  8 

Clark  W.  Ihompeon . 9 

Homer  Thomberry . 10 

W.  R.  Poage . 11 

Wingate  H.  Lucas . 12 

Ed  Gossett . 13 

John  E.  L^le,  Jr. . 14 

Lloyd  M.  Bentsen,  Jr . 15 

Ken  Regan . 16 

Omar  Burleson . 17 

Walter  Rogers . 18 

George  H.  Mahon . 19 

Paul  J.  Kilday . 20 

O.  C.  Fisher . 21 


UTAH 

Senators: 

Arthur  V.  Watkins 
Wallace  F.  Bennett 


CongrtationtU 

Dittriet 

House  of  Representatives: 

Walter  K.  Granger .  1 

Reva  Beck  Bosone .  2 


Congraatiott. 

Dietrir 

House  of  Representatives: 

Robert  L.  Ramsay . 

Harley  O.  Staggers . 

Cleveland  M.  Bailey . J 

VERMONT  G.  Burnside . ! 

Senators:  Srick!!;;;;;;;;;;;;  ( 

George  D.  Aiken 

Ralph  E.  Flanders  WISCONSIN 

Senators: 

House  of  Representatives:  Alexander  Wiley 

Winston  L.  Prouty _ At  L.  Joseph  R.  McCarthy 

VIRGINIA  House  of  Representatives: 

Senators:  .^”***^ . 

Wai»rnr  GlCTlTl  ii.  DUVtS . . 

Gardner  R.  Withrow 

A.  Wilhs  Robertson  Clement  J.  Zablocki . i 

,  .  Charles  J.  Kersten . :n 

House  of  Representatives:  William  K.  Van  Pelt .  f 

Edward  J.  Robeson,  Jr.  1  Reid  F.  Murray . 

Porter  Hardy  Jr .  2  John  W.  Byrnes . i 

J.  Vaughan  Gary .  3  Merlin  Hull . S 

Watkins  M.  Abbitt .  4  Alvin  E.  O’Konski . 10 

Thomas  B.  Stanley .  5 

Clarence  G.  Biurton .  6  WYOMING 

Bxut  P.  Harrison .  7  Senators: 

.  Q  Joseph  C.  O’Mahoney 

Tom  B.  Fugate .  9  Lesser  C.  Hunt 

WASHINGTON  House  of  Representatives: 

Senators:  William  H.  Harrison  . .  At  L 

Warren  G.  Magnuson 

Harry  P.  Cain  ALASKA 

House  of  Representatives; 
House  of  Representatives:  Delegate 

Hugh  B.  MitcheU .  1  E.  L.  Bartlett 

Henry  M.  Jackson .  2 

Russell  V.  Mack .  3  HAWAII 

Holmes .  4  House  of  Representatives: 

Wolt  Horan .  5 

Thor  C.  Toll.l^ .  6  F.rHmon 

WEST  VIRGINIA  PUERTO  RICO 

Senators:  House  of  Representatives: 

Harley  M.  Kilgore  Resident  Commissioner 

Matthew  M.  Neely  A.  Femos-Isem 

SENATE: 

Majority  header . Ernest  McFarland 

Minority  Leader . Kenneth  Wherrj 

Majority  Whip . Lyndon  Johnson 

Minority  Whip . Leverett  Saltonstall 

Ctwirman,  Democratic  Conference,  Democratic  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee,  Senate  Democratic  Steering  Committee 

Ernest  McFarland 

Chairman,  Policy  Conunittee . Robert  A.  Taft 

Chairman,  Senate  Conference . Eugene  Millikin 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES: 

Majority  Leaders 

Shaker  . Sam  Rayburn 

Flow  Leader . John  McCormack 

Whip . J.  Percy  Priest 

Chairman,  Democratic  Caucus . Jere  Coopa 

Minority  Leaders 

Flow  Leader . Joseph  Martin, 

Whip  . Leslie  Arends 

Chairman,  House  GOP  Conference . Clifford  Hope 
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PARTIAL  UST  OF  THE  STANDING  COMMITTEES 
of  the 

SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
As  of  January  16,  1951,  82nd  Congress 


AGRICULTURE  AND 
FORESTRY 
Allen  J.  Ellender 

Chairman  . La. 

Clyde  R.  Hoey . N.  C. 

Olin  D.  Johnston . S.  C. 

Spessard  L.  Holland . Fla. 

Clinton  P.  Anderson  . .  N.  M. 

James  O.  Elastland  _ Miss. 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Minn. 

George  D.  Aiken  . Vt. 

Milton  R.  Young _ N.  Dak. 

Edward  J.  Thye  . Miiui. 

James  P.  Kem  . Mo. 

Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper  la. 
Karl  E.  Mimdt . S.  Dak. 

APPROPRIATIONS 
Kenneth  McKellar 

Chairman  . Term. 

Carl  Hayden . Ariz. 

^chard  B.  Russell  . Ga. 

I^t  McCarran  . Nev. 

Joseph  C.  O’Mahoney  .  Wyo. 

Dennis  Chavez  . N.  M. 

Burnet  R.  Maybank  . .  S.  C. 

Allen  J.  Ellender  . La. 

Lister  Hill  . Ala. 

Harley  M.  K^ore  — W.  Va. 
John  L.  McClellan  — Ark. 

Styles  Bridges  . N.  H. 

Homer  Ferguson . Mich. 

Kenneth  S.  Wherry  — Neb. 

Guy  Cordon  . Ore. 

Leverett  Saltonstall  .  Mass. 

Milton  R.  Yoimg . N.  Dak. 

William  F.  Knowland  Calif. 

Edward  J.  Thye  . Minn. 

Zales  N.  Ecton  . Mont. 

Joseph  R.  McCarthy  . .  .Wis. 

ARMED  SERVICES 
Richard  B.  Russell 

Cluiirman  . Ga. 

Harry  Flood  Byrd . Va. 

Virgil  M.  Chapman  . Ky. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson . Tex. 

Estes  Kefauver . Tenn. 

Lester  C.  Hunt  . Wyo. 

John  C.  Stennis  . Miss. 

Styles  Bridges . N.  H. 

Leverett  Saltonstall  .  Mass. 

Wayne  Morse  . Ore. 

William  F.  Knowland  Calif. 

Harry  P.  Cain . Wash. 

Ralph  E.  Flanders . Vt 

BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 
Burnet  R.  Maybank 

Chairman  . S.  C. 

J.  W.  Fulbright  . Ark. 

A.  Willis  Robertson  . Va. 

rJohn  Sparkman  . Ala. 

J.  Alien  Frear,  Jr . Del. 

Paul  H.  Douglas . IlL 


Russell  B.  Long . La. 

Homer  E.  Capehart  _ Ind. 

John  W.  Bridcer  . Ohio 

Irving  M.  Ives . N.  Y. 

Andrew  F.  Schoeppel  .  Kan. 
Everett  McKintey 

Dirksen  . IlL 

Wallace  F.  Bennett  . . .  .Utah 


EXPENDITURES  IN  THE 
EXECUTIVE  DEPART¬ 
MENTS 
John  L  McClellan 

Chairman . Ark. 

Clyde  R.  Hoey . N.  C. 

Herbert  R.  O’Conor, . Md. 

Hubert  H.  Hiunphrey  .Minn. 

William  Benton . Conn. 

A.  Wil^  Robertson  . Va. 

A.  S.  M^ike  Monroney . .  Okla. 
Joseph  R.  McCarthy  . .  Wis. 

Karl  E.  Mimdt . S.  Dak. 

Margaret  Chase  Smith  . .  Me. 
Andrew  F.  Schoeppel  .  Kan. 
Henry  C.  Dworshak. .  .Idaho 
Richard  M.  Nixon . Calif. 

FINANCE 
Walter  F.  George 

Chairman  . Ga. 

Tom  Connally  . Tex. 

Harry  Flood  Byrd  . Va. 

Edwin  C.  Johnk>n . Colo. 

Clyde  R.  Hoey . N.  C. 

Robert  S.  Kerr  . Okla. 

J.  Allen  Frear,  Jr . DeL 

Eugene  D.  Millikin  _ Colo. 

Robert  A.  Taft  . Ohio 

Hugh  Butler  . Neb. 

Owen  Brewster . Me. 

Edward  Martin . Penn. 

John  J.  Williams  . Del. 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
Tom  Connally 

Chairman  . Tex. 

Walter  F.  George  . Ga. 

Theodore  Francis  Green  R.  I. 

Brien  McMahon . Conn. 

J.  W.  Fulbright  . Ark. 

John  J.  Sparkm^  . Ala. 

Guy  M.  Gillette  . la. 

Ar&ur  H.  Vendenberg  .Mich. 

Alexander  Wiley  . Wis. 

H.  Alexander  Smith . N.  J. 

Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper.  .la. 
Heniw  Cabot 

Lodge,  Jr . Mass. 

Charles  W.  Tobey . N.  H.' 

INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 

Joseph  C.  O’Mahoney 

Chairman  . Wyo. 

James  E.  Murray  . Mont. 

Ernest  W.  McFarland  .  .Ariz. 


Clinton  P.  Anderson  . .  .N.  M. 
Herbert  H.  Lehman  . . .  .N.  Y. 

Russell  B.  Long  . La. 

George  A.  Smathers  _ Fla. 

Hu^  Butler  . Neb. 

Eugene  D.  Millikin  . . .  Colo. 

Guy  Cordon  . Ore. 

Zales  N.  Ecton  . Mont. 

George  W.  Malone . Nev, 

Arthur  V.  Watkins  ....Utah 

INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 
Edwin  C.  Johnson 

Chairman  . Colo. 

Ernest  W.  McFarland  .  Ariz. 
Warren  G.  Magnuson  .Wash. 

Brien  McMahon  . Conn. 

Herbert  R.  O’Conor . Md. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson . Tex. 

Lester  C.  Hunt  . Wyo. 

Charles  W.  Tobey . N.  H. 

Owen  Brewster  .  Me 

Homer  E.  Capehart  ...  Ind. 

John  W.  Bricker  . Ohio 

John  J.  Williams  ...i...Del. 
James  P.  Kem  . Mo. 


JUDICTARY 
Pat  McCarran 

Chairman  . Nev. 

Harley  M.  Kilgore  . . . .  W.  Va. 
James  O.  Eastland  . . .  Miss. 
Warren  G.  Magnuson.  .Wash. 
Herbert  R.  O’Conor  . .  Md. 

Estes  Kefauver  . Tenn. 

Willis  Smith  . N.  C. 

Alexander  Wiley  . Wis. 

William  Langer . N.  Dak. 


Homer  Ferguson  . Midi 

William  E.  Jenner . Ind 

Arthur  V.  Watkins  ...  Utah 
Robert  C.  Hendrickson  .  N,  J. 


LABOR  AND  PUBLIC 
WELFARE 
James  E.  Miuray 

Chairman  . Mont 

Lister  Hill  . Ala. 

Matthew  M.  Neely  . . .  W.  Va. 

Paul  H.  Dou^as  . IlL 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  .Minn 
Herbert  H.  Lehnum  . . .  .N.  Y. 

John  O.  Pastore . R.  1 

Robert  A.  Taft . Ohio 

George  D.  Aiken  . Vt 

H.  Alexander  Smith _ N.  J. 

Wayne  Morse  . Ore 

Irving  M.  Ives . N.  Y. 

Richard  M.  Nixon . Calif! 


RULES  AND 
ADMlNISTRA'nON 
Carl  Hayden 

Chairman  . Ariz. 

Theodore  Francis  Green .  R.  I. 

Guy  M.  Gillette  . la. 

William  Benton . Conn 

Earle  C.  Clements  . Ky. 

A.  S.  Mike  Monroney  Okla. 
Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr.  Mo. 

Kenneth  S.  Wherry _ Neb. 

Henry  Cabot 

Jr . Mass. 

WUham  E.  Jeimer  . Ind. 

Robert  C.  Hendrickson.  .N.  J. 

Ralph  E.  Flanders  . Vt 

Margaret  Chase  Smith  . .  Me. 
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partial  ust  of  the  standing  committees 

of  the 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

As  of  January  16,  1951,  82nd  Congress 

(Democrats  in  roman;  Republicans  in  italic;  Democratic- 
Liberal  in  CAPITALS;  Independent  in  small  caps; 
Resident  Commissioner  in  bold  face.) 


AGRICULTURE 


Harold  D.  Cooley 

Chairman . N.  C. 

W.  R.  Poage . Tex. 

(leorge  M.  Grant . Ala. 

E.  C.  Gathings . Ark. 

John  L.  McMillan . S.  C. 

Thomas  G.  Abemethy  Miss. 

Carl  Albert . Okla. 

Watkins  M.  Abbitt . Va. 

James  G.  Polk . Ohio 

Pat  Sutton . Term. 

James  F.  Lind . Pa. 

W.  M.  (Don)  Wheeler  . .  Ga. 

Clark  W.  Thompson _ Tex. 

Paul  C.  Jones . Mo. 

A.  S.  Herlong,  Jr . Fla. 

Eugene  J.  McCarthy. .  .Miim. 

Harold  A.  Patten . Ariz. 

Clifford  R.  Hope . Kan. 

August  H.  Andresen  .  Miim. 

Reid  F.  Murray . Wis. 

Edwin  Arthur  Hall . N.  Y. 

William  S.  Hill . Colo. 

Charles  B.  Hoeven . la. 

Sid  Simpson . HI. 

Ernest  K.  Bramblett. .  .Calif. 

Paul  B.  Dague . Pa. 

Ralph  Harvey . Ind. 

Harold  O.  Lovre . S.  Dak. 

Page  Belcher . Okla. 

Harold  C.  Ostertag . N.  Y. 

E.  L.  Bartlett . Alaska 


Joseph  R.  Farrington  Hawaii 
A.  Femos-Isem  Puerto  Rico 

APPROPRIATIONS 
Clarence  Caimon 

Chairman  . Mo. 

John  H.  Kerr . N.  C. 

George  H  Mahon . Tex. 

Harry  R.  Sheppard _ Calif. 

Albert  Thomas . Tex. 

Michael  J.  Kirwan . Ohio 

W.  F.  Norrell . Ark. 

Albert  Gore  . Term. 

Jamie  L.  Whitten . Miss. 

George  W.  Andrews _ Ala. 

John  J.  Rooney . N.  Y. 

J.  Vau^an  Gary . Va. 

Joe  B.^tes . Ky. 

John  E.  Fogarty . R.  I. 

Henry  M.  Jackson . Wash. 

Robert  L.  F.  Sikes . Fla. 

Antonio  M.  Fernandez  N.  M. 

William  G.  Stigler . Okla. 

E.  H.  Hedrick . W.  Va. 

f Prince  H.  Preston,  Jr....Ga. 

Otto  E.  Passman . La. 

Louis  C.  Rabaut . Mich. 


Daniel  J.  Flood . Pa. 

Christopher  C.  McGrath 

N.  Y. 

Sidney  R.  Yates . Ill. 

Foster  Furcolo . Mass. 

Fred  Marshall . Miim. 

Winfield  K.  Denton . Ind. 

John  J.  Riley . S.  C. 

Alfred  D.  Sieminski _ N.  J. 

John  Taber . N.  Y. 

Richard  B.  Wigglesworth 

Mass. 

Karl  Stefan . Neb. 

Ben  F.  Jensen . la. 

H,  Carl  Andersen . Minn. 

Walt  Horan . Wash. 

Gordon  Canfield . N.  J. 

Ivor  D.  Fenton . Pa. 

Lowell  Stockman . Ore. 

John  Phillips . Calif. 

Errett  P.  Scrivner . Kan. 

Frederic  R.  Coudert,  Jr. 

N.  Y. 

Cliff  Clevenger . Ohio 

Earl  Wilson. . Ind. 

Norris  Cotton . N.  H. 

Glenn  R.  Davis . Wis. 

Benjamin  F.  James . Pa. 

Gerald  R.  Ford,  Jr . Mich. 

Fred  E.  Busbey . Ill. 

George  B.  Schwabe _ Okla. 

ARMED  SERVICES 
Carl  Vinson 

Chairman  . Ga. 

Overton  Brooks . La. 

Paul  J.  Kilday . Tex. 

Carl  T.  Durham . N.  C. 

Lansdale  G.  Sasscer . Md. 

James  J.  Heffeman . N.  Y. 

L  Mendel  Rivers . S.  C. 

Philip  J.  Philbin . Mass. 

F.  Edward  Hebert . La. 

Arthur  Winstead . Miss. 

Franck  R.  Havenner. .  .C^alif. 

Melvin  Price . M. 

O.  C.  Fisher . Tex. 

Porter  Hardy,  Jr. . Va. 

William  J.  Green,  Jr. . Pa. 

Clyde  Doyle . Calif. 

Eldward  d^raffenried. .  JUa. 

L  Gary  Clonente . N.  Y. 

Victor  Wickersham . Okla. 

Dewey  Short . Mo. 

Leslie  C.  Arends . IlL 

W.  Sterling  Cole  . N.  Y. 

Paul  W.  Shafer . Mich. 

Charles  H.  Elston . Ohio 

Jack  Z.  Anderson . Calif. 

William  W.  Blockney. -Midi. 


Leroy  Johnson . Calif. 

Harry  L.  Towe . N.  J. 

Leon  H.  Gavin . Pa. 

Walter  Norhlad . Ore. 

James  E.  Van  Zandt . Pa. 

James  T.  Patterson . Conn. 

Poul  Cunningham . la. 

William  H.  Bates . Mass. 

William  E.  Hess . Ohio 

E.  L.  Bartlett . Alaska 


Josmh  R.  Forrington  Hawaii 
A.  Femos-Isem  Puerto  Rico 


BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 
Brent  Spence 

Chairman . Ky. 

Paul  Brown . Ga. 

Wri^t  Patnuui . Tex. 

Albert  Rains . Ala. 

Frank  Buchanan . Pa. 

Abraham  J.  Multer _ N.  Y. 

Charles  B.  Deane . N.  C. 

Grorge  D.  O’Brien . Mich. 

Clinton  D.  McKinnon . .  Calif. 

Hu^  J.  Addonizio . N.  J. 

Isidore  Dollinger . N.  Y. 

Richard  Bolling . Mo. 

Clarence  G.  Burton . Va. 

Tom  B.  Fueite . Va. 

John  C.  Kluczynski . Ill. 

Jesse  P.  Wolcott . Mich. 

Ralph  A.  Gamble . N.  Y. 

Henry  O.  Talle . la. 

Clarence  E.  KtIbum...N.  Y. 

Albert  M.  Cole . Kan. 

Merlin  Hull . Wis. 

Hardie  Scott . Pa. 

Donald  W.  Nicholson  Mass. 
Gordon  L.  McDonough  CaUt. 

William  B.  Widnall . N.  J. 

Howard  H.  Buffett . Neb. 

Jackson  E.  Betts . Ohio 


EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 
Graham  A.  Barden 

Chairman  . N.  C. 

Augustine  B.  Kelley . Pa. 

Ad^  C.  Powell,  Jr.. .  .N.  Y. 

John  S.  Wood . Ga. 

John  F.  Kennedy . Mass. 

Wingate  H.  Lucas . Tex. 

Cleveland  M.  Bailey.  W.  Va. 

Leonard  Irving . Mo. 

Carl  D.  Perkins . Ky. 

Charles  R.  Howell . N.  J-. 

Tom  Steed . Okla. 

Roy  W.  Wier . Minn. 

Boyd  Tackett . Ark. 

Ernest  Greenwood . N.  Y. 

Samuel  K.  McConnell,  Jr. 

Pa. 

Ralph  W.  Gwinn . N.  Y. 

Walter  E.  Brehm  _ _ _ Ohio 

Wint  Smith . Kan. 

Carroll  D.  Kearns . Pa. 

Thruston  Ballard  Morton 

Ky. 

Thomas  H.  Werdel . Calif. 

Harold  H.  Velde . HI 

Charles  E.  Potter . Mich. 

Rickard  B.  Voil . IlL 

E.  y.  Berry . S.  Dak. 


EXPENDITURES  IN  'THE 
EXECUTIVE  DEPART¬ 
MENTS 

William  L  Dawson 

Chairman  . ni 

Chet  Holifield . Calil 

Henderson  Lanham . Ga 

Porter  Hardy,  Jr. . Va 

Frank  M.  Karsten . Mo. 

John  W.  McCormack  . .  .Masa 

Herbert  C.  Bonner . N.  C. 

John  A.  Blatnik . Mina 

Harold  D.  Donohue  .  Maai 

M.  G.  Burnside . W.  Va 

Richard  Bolling .  Mo 

John  F.  Shelley . Calif! 

W.  J.  Bryan  Dom . S.  C 

Sidney  A,  Fine . N.  Y 

Bill  Lantaff .  Fla 

Clare  E.  Hoffman . Mid. 

R.  Walter  Rxehlman _ N.  Y. 

Cecil  M.  Harden . Ind! 

George  H.  Bender . Ohio 

Charles  B.  Brownson _ Ind. 

Thomas  B.  Curtis .  Mo 

William  E.  Miller . N.  Y 

Marguerite  Stitt  Church  m 

George  Meader . Mid 

William  E.  McVey . 11 

Alvin  R.  Bush . Pa. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
John  Kee 

Chairman  . W.  Va 

James  P.  Richards . S.  C 

Thomas  S.  Gordon . H 

Mike  Mansfield . Mont 

Thomas  E.  Morgan . 

Laurie  C.  Battle . Ala 

A.  S.  J.  Carnahan .  Mo. 

Thurmond  Chatham  N.  C 
Clement  J.  Zablocki  .  Wia 

A.  A.  Ribicoflf . Conn. 

Omar  Burleson . Tex. 

Brooks  Hays . .  Ark. 

Chet  Holifield . HnHf 

FRANKLIN  D. 

ROOSEVELT,  JR.  . . .  N.  Y. 

Edna  F.  Kelly . N.  Y. 

Charles  A.  Eaton .  N.  J. 

Robert  B.  Chiperfield  JIL 

John  M.  Vorys .  Ohio 

Frances  P.  Bolton . Ohio 

Lawrence  H.  Smith . Wia 

Chester  E.  Merrow . N.  R 

Walter  H.  Judd . Minn. 

James  G.  Fulton . Penn. 

Jacob  K.  Javits . N.  Y. 

Donald  L.  Jackson . Calif. 

Christian  A.  Herter. . .  Masa 

B.  Carroll  Reece . Tenn. 

HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 
Thomas  B.  Stanley 

Chairman  . Va 

Omar  Burleson . Tex 

Charles  B.  Deane . N.  C. 

Edward  A.  Garmatz . Md. 

Ken  Regan  . Tex 

James  W.  Trimble . Ark 

Carl  Albert . Okla 

W.  M.  (Don)  Wheeler  .  (3a  i 

Wa3me  L.  Hays . Ohio 

Ha^  P.  OTJeill .  IHi, 


[ninton  D.  McKinnon.  .Calif. 

leva  ^ck  Bosone . Utah 

'harles  R.  Howell . N.  J. 

Vayne  N.  Aspinall . Colo. 

Victor  L.  Anfuso . N.  Y. 

{orl  M.  LeCompte . la. 

W.  (Runt)  Bishop . Ill. 

Charles  A.  Halleck . Ind. 

llbert  P.  Morano . Conn. 

Idmund  P.  Radwan — N.  Y. 

William  K.  Van  Pelt _ Wis. 

Idward  L.  Sittler,  Jr . Pa. 

INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 
lobert  Grosser 

Chairman . Ohio 

jindley  Beckworth . Tex. 

(.  Percy  Priest . Tenn. 

3ren  Harris . Ark. 

Dwight  L.  Rogers . Fla. 

Arthur  G.  IQein . N.  Y. 

rhomas  B.  Stanley . Va. 

John  B.  Sullivan . Mo. 

iVilliam  T.  Granahan . Pa. 

John  A.  McGuire . Conn. 

rhomas  R.  Underwood  Ky. 

^  Ertel  Carlyle . N.  C. 

John  Bell  Williams . Miss. 

Peter  F.  Mack,  Jr . HI. 

flomer  Thomberry . Tex. 

Louis  B.  Heller . N.  Y. 

Kenneth  A.  Roberts  Ala. 

Charles  A.  Wolverton  N.  J. 

Dari  Hinshaw . Calif. 

Leonard  W.  Hall . N.  Y. 

Joseph  P.  O’Hara . Minn. 

(Wilson  D.  Gillette . Pa. 

Robert  Hale . Me. 

James  I.  Dolliver . la. 

John  W.  Heselton . Mass. 

Hugh  D.  Scott,  Jr . Pa. 

John  B.  Bennett . Mich. 

Richard  W.  Hoffman . Ill. 

J.  Edgar  Chenoweth. .  Colo. 
John  V.  Beamer . Ind. 

JUDICIARY 
Emanuel  Celler 

Chairman  . N.  Y. 

Prancis  E.  Walter . Pa. 

William  T.  Byrne . N.  Y. 

Joseph  R.  Bryson . S.  C. 

rhomas  J.  Lane . Mass. 

Michael  A.  Feighan . Ohio 

Frank  L.  Chelf  . Ky. 

Ed  Gossett . Tex. 

J.  Frank  Wilson . Tex. 

Robert  L.  Ramsay . W.  Va. 

Edwin  E.  Willis . La. 

James  B.  Frazier,  Jr..  Tenn. 

Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr . N.  J. 

Woodrow  W.  Jones . N.  C. 

E.  L.  Forrester . Ga. 

Byron  G.  Rogers . Colo. 

Thaddeus  M.  Machrowicz 

Mich. 

Chauncey  W.  Reed . HI. 

Louts  E.  Graham . Pa. 

Frank  Fellows . Me. 

Clifford  P.  Case . N.  J. 

Kenneth  B.  Keating  .  N.  Y. 
William  Af.  McCulloch  Ohio 

J.  Caleb  Boggs  . DeL 

Angier  L.  Goodwin — Mass. 


Edgar  A.  Jonas . DL 

Ruth  Thompson . Midi. 

Patrick  J.  Hillings . Calif. 


Shepard  J,  Crumpacker,  Jr. 

Ind. 

UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 
John  S.  Wood 

Chairman  . Ga. 

Francis  E.  Walter . Pa. 

Morgan  M.  Moulder . Mo. 

Clyde  Doyle . Calif. 

James  B.  Frazier,  Jr..  .Tenn. 

Harold  H.  Velde . HI. 

Bernard  W.  (Pot)  Kearney 
N.  Y. 

Donald  L.  Jackson . Calif. 

Charles  E.  Potter . Mich. 


VETERANS’  AFFAIRS 
John  E.  Rankin 

Chairman  . Miss. 

A.  Leonard  Allen . La. 

Olin  E.  Teague . Tex. 

Joe  L.  Evins . Tenn. 

Hamilton  C.  Jones . N.  C. 

Harold  D.  Donohue _ Mass. 

Clare  Mag^ . Mo. 

Harley  O.  Staggers — W.  Va. 

Carl  Elliott . Ala. 

Wayne  L.  Hays . Ohio 

W.  J.  Bryan  Dom . S.  C. 

Walter  ^gers . Tex. 

Edith  Nourse  Rogers. .  Mass. 
Bernard  W.  (Pat)  Kearney 
N.  Y. 

Alvin  E.  O’Konski . Wis. 

James  P.  S.  Devereux. .  Md. 

William  H.  Ayres . Ohio 

E.  Ross  Adair . Ind. 

Allan  Oakley  Hunter.  .Calif. 

William  L.  Springer . HI. 

Winston  L.  Prouty . Vt. 

Harmar  D.  Denney,  Jr.. .  Pa. 


WAYS  AND  MEANS 
Robert  L.  Doughton 

Chairman  . N.  C. 

Jere  Cooper . Tenn. 

John  D.  Dingell . Mich. 
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memo 

TO  A 

Very  Important  Person 

SUBJECT 

peeee 

And  Your  Responsibility 
For  It 


There  is  nothing  "ordinary" 
about  the  ordinary  citizen.  He 
is  in  part  responsible  for  the 
conditions  which  all  of  us  face 
in  a  world  seemingly  dedicated 
to  its  self-destruction.  But  he 
also  has  the  power  to  work  for 
and  help  achieve  a  genuine  and 
stable  peace.  This  work  can  be 
carried  on  where  he  lives, 
where  he  works,  and 
where  he  worships. 


The  $64  Question 

"What  Can  I  Dor 

In  recent  years,  Americans  have  asked  that  question 
probably  more  often  than  any  other.  Sometimes  it  is 
a  genuine  searching  for  an  answer.  Often  it  is  less  of 
a  question  than  a  statement — a  refuge  of  sorts  from 
one’s  responsibility  for  the  problems  of  peace  in  the 
face  of  such  great  difficulties.  There  are  no  easy 
answers  or  simple  solutions.  But  there  are  things 
which  you  and  I  can  do. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  propose 
activities  which  can  be  undertaken  by  each  of  us —  | 
activities  which,  if  undertaken  widely,  may  one  day 
make  peace  inevitable. 

"A  warless  world  will  have  its  beginnings  in  what 
each  of  us  does  in  his  own  community.”  Before  you 
dismiss  this  statement  as  a  platitude  or  put  it  aside  as 
something  to  do  when  "things  have  quieted  down,’’ 
let’s  look  at  it  a  bit.  You  needn’t  take  our  word  alone 
for  it,  even  though  we  are  convinced. 

"If  humanity  moves  away  from  the  corrupt  and 
bestial  it  will ...  be  by  the  reestablishment  of  the  sense 
of  society — the  sense  of  what  ties  men  to  other  men. 
A  local  community,  for  example,  in  which  men  have 
come  together  to  work  out  the  housing  problem  ...  is 
worth  all  the  sermons  in  the  book.  This  functioning 
sense  of  scKiety,  at  the  level  of  daily  living,  is  the 
source  to  which  alone  we  can  look.” 

The  preceding  paragraph  is  from  "Actions  and  Pas¬ 
sions,"  by  Max  Lerner,  author,  columnist,  former  pro¬ 
fessor  of  economics  and  government.  We  think  it  has 
something  to  say  to  us  today.  Now  listen  to  Leo  M. 
Cherne,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Research  Institute 
of  America. 

"We  should  fear  most,  in  our  life  and  in  our  com¬ 
munity,  those  who  no  longer  understand  the  nature  of 
the  modern  world;  those  who  no  longer  care;  those 
who  are  confused  and  those  who  do  not  participate 
because  they  believe  their  own  strength  is  inadequate 
to  play  a  fruitful  role.” 
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Life  in  a  Goldfish  Bowl 

What  we  Americans  do  has  a  lot  more  bearing  on  the 
world’s  understanding  of  us  than  what  we  say.  We 
have  come  a  long  way  and  accomplished  much  in  our 
relatively  short  history.  Perhaps  that  is  why  so  much 
of  the  world  looks  to  us  with  hope.  But  there  are  great 
gaps  between  our  pronouncements  and  our  perform¬ 
ance. 

A  billion  people  in  Asia  and  many  of  those  in 
Africa,  Europe,  and  the  other  Americas  watch  us  in 
our  goldfish  bowl.  We  would  like  to  have  them  see  our 
good  points  and  know  us  for  our  good  intentions — 
and  often  they  do.  But  peoples  who  are  trying  to  de¬ 
cide  between  ways  of  life  see  other  things. 

•  They — the  majority  of  whom  are  colored — look 
with  wonder  and  concern  at  segregation,  discrimina¬ 
tion,  restricted  housing,  inequality  of  opportunity,  and 
the  unofficial  second-class  citi2enship  with  which  we 
treat  our  Americans  of  color. 

•  They — most  of  whom  are  in  want — look  with 
envy  at  the  comparably  high  standard  of  living  which 
so  many  of  us  enjoy.  In  their  hunger  they  look  at  our 
food  surpluses,  so  many  of  which  are  going  to  waste— 
and  they  wonder. 

•  They — many  of  whom  provide  the  natural  re¬ 
sources  which  feed  our  industrial  machine — admire 
our  vaunted  "know-how”  and  wonder  that  their  well¬ 
being  benefits  so  little  from  it. 

•  They — who  have  suffered  so  much  and  will  suf¬ 
fer  first  in  future  wars — look  with  fear  at  our  near¬ 
hysteria,  our  increasing  dependence  on  armaments, 
and  at  the  ever-greater  militarization  of  America. 

•  They — many  of  whom  have  dreamed  the  dream 
we  outlined  in  our  Bill  of  Rights — look  with  disil¬ 
lusionment  at  the  daily  encroachments  on  civil  liber- 
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ties  and  human  freedom  in  the  citadel  of  democracy. 

—  and  they  wonder.  In  a  very  real  sense  there  are 
no  purely  domestic  problems  for  us  any  longer.  Every¬ 
thing  we  do  and  say  has  international  implications  and 
an  effect  on  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  good  or  for  evil. 

Danger — Proceed  with 
Caution! 

We  shall  outline  shortly  some  specific  suggestions 
which  may  help  you  to  play  a  part  in  the  shaping  of  a 
better  world.  If  you  are  overwhelmed  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  conflicting  social  and  economic  philosophies, 
geopolitics,  alphabetical  bomb  threats,  and  all  the 
things  which  make  a  difficult  world  even  more  confus¬ 
ing,  these  may  seem  small  things  to  suggest. 

Don’t  be  deceived  and  don’t  try  everything!  Where 
we  suggest  certain  avenues  of  learning,  remember  that 
it  is  practically  impossible  for  any  of  us  to  become  even 
a  minor  "expert  ”  in  the  whole  wide  and  complicated 
field.  Select  one  or  two  areas  in  which  you  are  espe¬ 
cially  interested  and  equipped.  Where  we  suggest  cer¬ 
tain  tools  of  action,  keep  in  mind  your  own  limitations 
in  interest,  ability,  and  time — as  well  as  the  peculiar 
needs  and  possible  contribution  of  your  local  com¬ 
munity.  Don’t  try  everything!  If  you  do,  you  may  find 
yourself  so  busy  getting  set  that  you’ll  never  get  to  the 
job  at  hand.  Always  remember  the  poor  centipede 
when  asked  the  famous  question: 

"Which  leg  comes  after  which? 

This  worked  her  mind  to  such  a  pitch. 

She  lay  distracted  in  the  ditch. 

Considering  how  to  run!’’ 

Each  of  us  can  have  a  universal  concern  for  all  the 
good  things  which  need  to  be  known  and  done,  but 
each  will  have  to  undertake  a  special  task  for  which 
he  feels  a  special  yearning  and  competence. 
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Knowledge  Is  Power 

Some  years  ago,  Eduard  C.  Lindeman,  author,  lec¬ 
turer,  former  professor  at  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work,  wrote  that  "A  'moral  equivalent’  for  war 
and  violence  is  not  enough.  What  is  needed  is  not 
merely  an  equivalent  which  may  be  easily  accepted  as  a 
moral  principle,  but  an  instrument  of  action.  Is  such 
an  instrument  available?”  Dr.  Lindeman  answered  his 
own  question  with  an  emphatic  "Yes.  It  consists  of 
increased  awareness  of  the  self  and  of  other  selves, 
directed  toward  social  justice.” 

If  you  are  to  be  effective,  both  in  your  community 
and  your  world,  you  must  be  better  informed.  That 
means  better  informed  than  you  now  are  and  better 
informed  than  the  general  public  around  you.  Despite 
all  that  has  been  said  and  written,  Americans  are  inade¬ 
quately  informed  on  current  events,  domestic  affairs, 
international  affairs,  foreign  policy,  and  the  conditions 
and  needs  of  their  local  communities.  When  you  be¬ 
come  better  informed  you  will  develop  more  soundly- 
based  opinions  —  opinions  which  will  interest  your 
neighbors. 

It  is  not  a  simple  matter — this  business  of  becoming 
better  informed.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  do  so 
through  the  popular  channels  of  news  and  opinions 
such  as  radio,  press,  and  screen.  There  are  distin¬ 
guished  exceptions,  of  course,  but  in  general  you 
should  rely  on  one  or  more  of  the  specialized  journals 
and  news  services.  Elsewhere  in  this  pamphlet  we 
have  prepared  a  bibliography  which  may  help  you. 
It  will  indicate  some  of  the  sources  of  information  and 
valuable  opinion  of  which  we  would  urge  you  to 
make  use. 

Important  as  are  reliable  sources  of  current  news 
and  opinion,  there  is  little  to  substitute  for  the  wider 
background  and  understanding  provided  by  books. 
The  understanding  of  problems  growing  out  of  back¬ 
ground  knowledge  often  indicates  how  solutions  to 
those  problems  may  be  reached.  The  bibliography  will 
give  you  illustrative  suggestions  of  books  which  may 
help. 
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How  to  Influence  People 
and  Retain  Friends 

Whatever  the  vehicle  you  choose  for  journeying 
with  your  concern  for  peace  and  justice,  you  should 
remember  that  in  using  the  spoken  or  written  word 
there  are  at  least  three  important  elements  in  the  mech¬ 
anisms  of  convincing  people: 

1.  The  information  and/or  belief — the  rational  ap¬ 
peal.  Facts  should  be  at  fingertips,  backed  by  author¬ 
ities  and  sources.  (See  "Knowledge  Is  Power.”) 

2.  Real  conviction  and  infectious  enthusiasm — the 
emotional  appeal. 

3.  A  personal  attitude  that  prevents  pedagogic  lec¬ 
turing  and  insures  the  friendly  interchange  of  ideas 
between  two  persons.  Every  door-to-door  salesman  is 
told  to  admire  the  baby  or  the  flowers  before  he  tries 
his  sales  talk;  and  the  same  technique,  elevated  to  the 
plane  on  which  there  is  a  genuine  feeling  rather  than 
an  assumed  manner,  should  be  applied  in  winning  con¬ 
verts  to  your  ideas.  This  technique  should  be  used  by 
everyone  who  tries  to  persuade — by  the  platform  lec¬ 
turer  speaking  to  the  crowd,  by  the  commuter  talking 
with  his  neighbor  on  the  morning  train,  or  by  the 
housewife  talking  to  the  door-to-door  vendor. 

Instruments  of  Action 

Suggestions  were  drawn  from  a  number  of  sources 
in  preparing  this  outline  of  activities  from  which  you 
might  choose  a  project  suitable  to  your  interests  and 
needs.  We  looked  at  what  some  of  the  "experts”  have 
had  to  say.  We  also  asked  for  some  "non-expert” 
thought.  The  suggestions  ran  along  similar  and  often 
the  same  lines.  Perhaps  the  most  heartening  approach 
was  that  of  the  Midwest  housewife  who,  when  asked 


for  suggestions,  called  in  her  neighbors-  to  discuss 
America’s  role  in  world  affairs  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  concerned  citizen  for  a  more  constructive  ap¬ 
proach — a  project  within  a  project.  Here  are  some 
steps  toward  democracy  at  home  and  peace  abroad 
which  you  may  want  to  take: 

AS  AN  INDIVIDUAL 

1.  By  letters.  Almost  anyone  can  write,  and  there  are 
several  ways  in  which  letters  can  be  used  for  peace: 

a)  Correspond  regularly  with  at  least  one  person  in 
another  country,  thus  creating  one  of  the  tiny  fila¬ 
ments  of  understanding  and  friendship  on  which 
must  hang  jjridges  of  international  friendship  and 
goodwill.  Help  children  with  a  similar  project. 

b)  Write  to  your  Senator  and  Congressman,  help¬ 
ing  them  to  understand  your  point  of  view, 

c)  Write  to  your  newspaper,  radio  station,  and 
movie  manager,  and  so  contribute  to  the  awareness 
of  the  ways  to  peace. 

d)  Do  not  neglect  to  share  your  thinking  in  per¬ 
sonal  letters  to  friends  and  relatives. 

2.  Open  your  home  to  visitors  from  other  lands.  Don’t 
forget  those  who  at  one  time  may  have  seemed  "for¬ 
eign”  to  you — members  of  your  own  community 
of  a  different  race,  creed,  or  economic  status  than 
your  own. 

3.  Teach  your  children  what  you  have  learned  and 
help  them  prove  the  reality  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man. 

4.  Invite  the  neighbors  in  for  conversation  as  well  as 
canasta.  Have  a  Dessert  Discussion  or  Parlor  Party 
where  talk  on  an  appropriate  topic  takes  the  place 
of  T-V.  Informed  leadership  is  desirable;  dogma¬ 
tism  is  deadly;  experts  are  unnecessary!  Don’t  be 
afraid  to  try. 

5.  With  relief.  Countless  numbers  abroad  are  in  need 
and  most  Americans  can  help  in  some  way.  The 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  is  one  of  many 
organizations  prepared  to  help  you  share  with  your 
fellows  in  less  fortunate  lands. 

6.  With  literature.  One  of  the  most  effective  means 
of  sharing  your  knowledge  and  opinion  is  through 
timely,  pertinent  and  attractive  literature.  Read  a 

'book;  loan  it  with  your  endorsement  to  a  friend. 
Do  not  let  it  get  shelved.  The  process  can  develop 
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into  a  systematic  reading  circle.  Subscribe  to  worth¬ 
while  periodicals  and  foreign  journals  and  share 
them. 

AS  A  MEMBER  OF  YOUR  COMMUNITY 

1.  With  a  community  audit.  How  does  your  town 
add  up  in  relation  to  the  report  of  the  President’s 
Committee  on  Civil  Rights?  Some  American  com¬ 
munities  have  decided  to  gather  the  facts  for  them¬ 
selves.  You  might  get  together  with  others  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  workings  of  democracy  and  examine  the 
assets  and  liabilities  in  your  own  community  when 
measured  against  the  yardsticks  of  employment, 
housing,  recreation,  education,  public  health,  and 
public  facilities  without  regard  for  race,  creed,  or 
color. 

2.  Liquidate  your  liabilities.  If  in  your  audit  you  find 
liabilities  which  cannot  be  ignored  in  a  democratic 
bookkeeping  system,  get  together  with  others  and 
start  moving  them  into  the  asset  column. 

3.  Discussion  of  International  Affairs.  If  there  is  a 
program  designed  to  discuss  the  issues  of  peace  and 
war,  support  it.  If  not,  create  one.  If  you  have  no 
other  facilities,  the  American  Friends  Service  Com¬ 
mittee  Regional  Office  nearest  you  will  help. 

4.  Slum  clearance.  Support  and  engage  in  projects, 
large  and  small,  which  help  to  remove  slums.  These 
may  range  from  large  government-sponsored  proj¬ 
ects  which  need  citizen  support  and  understanding  to 
small  volunteer  projects  such  as  work  camps. 

5.  Displaced  Persons.  Help  organize  local  sponsor 
ship  of  at  least  one  D.  P.  family.  And  then  make 
them  feel  at  home! 

6.  United  Nations.  Support  community  observances 
of  United  Nations  Day  and  any  programs  arranged 
locally  to  create  more  understanding  and  support 
of  the  United  Nations. 

7.  Newspapers.  Encourage  community  interest  and 
concern  in  newspaper  editorial  policy.  Work  for 
the  separation  of  news  and  opinion  in  the  columns 
of  the  local  press.  "Letters  to  the  Editor”  are  a 
valuable  and  economical  vehicle. 

8.  Elected  Representatives.  Join  in  efforts  to  have 
the  community  report  to  and  counsel  with  its  local, 
state,  and  national  representatives — and  be  reported 
to.  A  real  two-way  communication  between  citizens 
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and  their  representatives  is  of  fundamental  impor¬ 
tance  in  a  democracy. 

9.  Schools.  Examine  with  other  members  of  your 
community  the  possible  fears  and  anxieties  develop¬ 
ing  in  school  children  as  a  result  of  poorly-presented 
defense  programs.  Work  for  the  elimination  of  these 
fears  and  the  hostilities  they  will  create.  Measure 
your  schools  against  their  aims  of  education  for 
worldminded,  enlightened,  questioning,  and 
morally-motivated  citizens. 

AS  A  MEMBER  OF  ORGANIZATIONS 

America  is  reputedly  a  nation  of  joiners.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true  that  the  thinking  and  action  of  citizens 
organized  for  special  purposes  make  an  impact  on  the 
total  national  thinking  and  conceivably  have  an  effect 
on  decisions  regarding  national  and  foreign  policy. 
Many  of  these  organizations  are  national  in  scope  but 
a  great  number  have  local  or  regional  affiliates.  You 
may  want  to  consider  membership  and  activity  in  one 
or  more  of  them,  depending  on  your  particular  interest 
and  choice. 

Activity  in  interracial  and  in  cultural  programs 
and  associations  will  strengthen  democracy,  undercut 
one  of  the  major  bases  of  anti-American  criticism, 
release  energies,  establish  contacts,  and  contribute  to 
the  general  level  of  social  health  and  community 
morale. 

Alert  and  vigorous  safeguarding  of  the  civil  rights 
and  liberties  of  individuals  and  minorities  is  an  essen¬ 
tial,  if  the  balance  of  democratic  freedoms  is  to  be 
maintained.  Organizations  with  such  objectives  should 
be  supported. 

Obvious  opportunities  are  offered  by  groups  pri¬ 
marily  interested  in  international  peace  of  which  there 
are  a  number  of  good  ones.  Often  they  specialize  in 
some  specific  approach  (i.e.  United  Nations,  world 
government,  religion,  etc.).  You  will  want  to  know 
more  about  them,  their  programs  and  their  publica¬ 
tions.  Some  of  them  maintain  offices  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  and  offer  their  services  to  members  and  friends 
who  are  concerned  to  visit  with  Congressmen  and 
government  officials. 

Some  organizations  will  help  you  to  set  up  local 
study  groups,  institutes  of  international  relations, 
intercultural  workshops,  and  work  camps  to  tackle 
local  needs. 
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Elsewhere  we  have  prepared  a  list  of  some  of  the 
organizations  we  would  urge  you  to  consider.  This  is 
by  no  means  exhaustive  but  is  illustrative  of  the  type 
of  association  we  have  described. 

Personcd  Commitment 

In  a  time  of  crisis  and  hysteria,  resolve  that  you 
will  keep  your  head  and  your  humor.  A  world  in 
revolution  needs  steady  people.  A  society  threatened 
by  the  supremacy  of  physical  power  and  material 
values  needs  a  new  emphasis  on  the  values  that  are 
eternal.  Go  to  whatever  source  of  spiritual  strength 
you  find  most  helpful. 

Finally,  you  will  have  to  face  your  personal  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  encouragement  and  support  of  the  war 
system.  Examine  your  possessions  and  way  of  daily  life 
to  see  if  the  seeds  of  war  are  there.  You  can  determine 
the  foreign  policy  of  your  country  only  in  part — per¬ 
haps  only  in  a  small  part.  You  are,  therefore,  only 
partly  responsible  for  it.  But  you  can  control  in  full 
the  use  of  your  own  life  and,  therefore,  are  wholly 
responsible  for  it. 

Where  Ccm  I  Get  Further 
Information? 

The  printed  word  is  always  a  handy  source  of  information 
and  opinion.  It  can  be  easily  referred  to  again  and  again.  In 
some  cases,  it  can  be  used  as  the  basis  for  discussions  and  pro¬ 
grams.  We  will  not  attempt  to  list  all  of  the  thousands  of 
excellent  books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  which  are  avail¬ 
able.  Rather,  we  will  list  some  of  these  materials  in  the  hope 
that  the  listing  will  be  of  value  to  you  and  with  the  knowledge 
that  once  you  have  looked  into  some  of  these  less  widely 
known  periodicals,  they  will  lead  you  to  other  available 
material. 

PERIODICALS 

COMMON  GROUND — quarterly,  20  West  40th  St.,  New 
York  18,  N.  Y.  |2.00  per  year. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  NEWS— bimonthly  except  July 
and  August  by  Community  Service  Inc.,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 
$2.00  per  year. 

FELLOWSHIP — monthly,  published  by  Fellowship  Press,  21 
Audubon  Avenue,  New  York  32,  New  York.  $2.00  per  year. 

PEACE  ACTION — monthly,  published  by  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  for  the  Prevention  of  War,  1013  Eighteenth  Street,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C.  $1.00  per  year. 

PEACE  NEWS — weekly,  published  by  Peace  News  Limited,  * 
3  Blackstock  Road,  London  N.  4,  England.  $2.40  per  year. 
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THE  MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN— weekly  (Manchester, 
England)  Air  Mail  Edition  $6.30  per  year.  Address:  33  East 
51st  Street,  New  York  22,  New  York. 

THE  NATION — weekly,  published  by  the  Nation  Associates, 
Inc.,  20  Vesey  Street,  New  York  7,  New  York.  |7.00  per  year. 

THE  NEW  STATESMAN  AND  NATION— weekly  (Lon¬ 
don,  England)  Regular  mail  $3.30  per  year.  Air  Edition 
$13.00  per  year.  British  Publications,  Inc.,  130  East  33th 
Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE — monthly,  408  W.  Gorham  Street, 
Madison  3,  Wisconsin.  $4.00  per  year. 

THE  SURVEY — published  monthly  by  Survey  Associates, 
Inc.,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  3,  New  York.  $3.00 
per  year. 

WASHINGTON  LETTER— monthly,  published  by  the 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation,  1000  Eleventh 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington  1,  D.  C.  $1.00  per  year. 

WORLD  REPORTER — biweekly,  published  by  Worldover 
Press,  Wilton,  Connecticut.  $4.00  per  year. 

BOOKS 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  HUMAN  RELATIONS  by  Everett  R. 
Clinchy.  Farrar,  Straus  &  Co.,  1949. 

A  MASK  FOR  PRIVILEGE  by  Carey  McWilliams.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  1948. 

AN  AMERICAN  DILEMMA:  The  Negro  Problem  And 
Modern  DemcKracy  by  Gunnar  Myrdal.  Harper  &  Bros.,  1944. 

FAITH,  PURPOSE  &  POWER.  A  plea  for  a  positive  policy 
by  James  P.  Warburg.  Farrar,  Straus  &  Co.,  1930.  $2.00 

GOD  AND  THE  NATIONS.  Essential  factors  in  the  current 
struggle  for  the  souls  of  men.  Vera  M.  Dean,  Harry  R.  Rudin, 
Walter  W.  Van  Kirk,  James  P.  Warburg.  Edit^  by  Paul 
1  Newton  Poling,  Doubleday  &  Co.,  1930.  $1.00 

HOW  YOU  CAN  MAKE  DEMOCRACY  WORK  by  Eugene 
T.  Lies.  Association  Press,  1942. 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  HUMAN  RELATIONS,  Race  Rela¬ 
tions  Dept.,  American  Missionary  Assn.,  Fisk  University, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  1931.  $2.00 

IN  HENRY’S  BACKYARD  by  Ruth  Benedict  and  Jean 
Weltfish.  Henry  Schuman,  1947. 

INDUSTRY’S  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS.  Achieving  sound 
^  industrial  relations  and  fair  employment.  Sara  E.  Southall. 
Harper  &  Bros.,  1930.  $2.30 

NEIGHBORS  IN  ACTION.  A  manual  for  local  leaders  in 
intergroup  relations.  Rachel  Davis  DuBois.  Harper  &  Bros., 
1930.  $3.00 

OUR  HOME  TOWN.  A  handbook  for  citizen  groups  in 
appraising  health  and  welfare  conditions  in  a  local  community. 
Earle  Lippincott.  Association  Press,  1949. 

PEACE  WITH  RUSSIA  (Can  It  Be  Negotiated?)  83th  Anni¬ 
versary  issue  of  THE  NATION,  20  Vesey  Street,  New  York 
New  York.  20t 

»  PUNISHMENT  WITHOUT  CRIME  by  S.  Andhil  Fineberg. 
Doubleday  &  Co.,  1949. 
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SPRINGFIELD  PLAN  by  J.  W.  Wise.  The  Viking  Press, 
1945. 

THE  LOYALTY  OF  FREE  MEN  by  Alan  Barth.  The  Viking 
Press.  S3. 00 

THE  MAIN  TYPES  AND  CAUSES  OF  DISCRIMINA¬ 
TION.  Memorandum  submitted  by  the  Secretary  General. 
United  Nations  Publication,  sales  No:  1949.  XIV.  3 

THE  SITUATION  IN  ASIA  by  Owen  D.  Lattimore  (Director 
of  the  School  of  International  Relations  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University)  Little,  Brown,  1949.  $2.75 

THE  SMALL  COMMUNITY.  Foundations  of  democratic 
life;  what  it  is  and  how  to  achieve  it.  Arthur  E.  Morgan. 
Harper,  1942. 

THE  STATE  OF  EUROPE  by  Howard  K.  Smith,  head  of 
CBS’  European  Bureau.  Knopf,  1949.  $3.75 

TO  SECURE  THESE  RIGHTS.  Report  of  the  President’s 
Committee  on  Civil  Rights  published  by  Simon  &  Schuster. 
$1.00 

WAR  AND  HUMAN  PROGRESS  by  John  U.  Nef,  Harvard 
University  Press,  1950.  $6.50 

PAMPHLETS 

AMERICAN  SURPLUSES  IN  A  HUNGRY  WORLD. 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  1950.  25^ 

COMMUNITY  RELATIONS  MANUAL.  What  to  do  about 
your  community  problems  of  intergroup  relations,  1948. 
American  Council  on  Race  Relations,  4901  Ellis  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  THE  QUAKERS.  Elizabeth  Gray 
Vining.  Published  by  Pendle  Hill,  Wallingford,  Pa.  35^ 

EMPLOYMENT  ON  MERIT.  Some  questions  and  answers. 
American  Friends  Service  Committee.  10^ 

GROUP  DYNAMICS  &  SOCIAL  ACTION  by  Benne,  Brad¬ 
ford  &  Lippitt.  A  "Freedom  Pamphlet”  published  by  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  B’nai  B’rith,  212  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  10,  New  York.  25^ 

HERE’S  THE  WAY  TO  SECURE  THESE  RIGHTS.  The 
Methodist  Church  Literature  Headquarters,  420  Plum  Street, 
Cincinnati  2,  Ohio.  25^ 

LET’S  JOIN  THE  HUMAN  RACE  by  Stringfellow  Barr. 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  25^ 

LET’S  LOOK  AT  OURSELVES.  A  brief  guide  for  conduct 
ing  a  community  audit.  Community  Relations  Service,  386 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York. 

PREJUDICE  WON’T  HIDE.  A  guide  for  developing  a 
language  of  equality.  California  Federation  for  Civic  Unity, 
101  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  California.  10^ 

SEGREGATION:  A  Challenge  To  Democracy.  Margaret 
C.  McCulloch.  American  Missionary  Association,  Fisk  Uni 
versity,  Nashville  8,  Tennessee. 

THE  BOLD  NEW  PROGRAM  SERIES.  Series  Editor: 
Stephen  Raushenbush;  Price  for  Sets  of  8  Studies — $2.50; 
The  Public  Affairs  Institute,  312  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  S.E., 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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1.  A  Policy  and  Program  for  Success,  by  Dewey  Anderson 
&  Stephen  Raushenbush.  40^ 

2.  Two-Thirds  of  the  World,  by  Harold  R.  Isaacs.  40^ 

3.  Groundwork  for  Action,  by  Morris  Llewellyn  Cooke 
and  others.  50^ 

4.  Engineers  of  World  Plenty,  by  James  Rorty.  40^ 

5.  People,  Food,  Machines,  by  Stephen  Raushenbush.  50^ 

6.  Helping  People  Help  Themselves,  by  Wallace  J.  Camp¬ 
bell  &  Richard  Y.  Giles. 

The  Adjustment  of  Industry,  by  Willard  Park.  50^ 

7.  Foreign  Aid  and  Our  Economy,  by  Seymour  E.  Harris. 
40^ 

8.  Where  is  the  Money  Coming  From?,  by  Morris  S.  Rosen¬ 
thal.  40^ 

THE  MONTCLAIR  COMMUNITY  AUDIT.  Community 
Relations  Service,  386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New 
York. 

THE  PEACE  TESTIMONY  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF 
FRIENDS  by  Howard  H.  Brinton.  American  Friends  Service 
Committee.  10^ 

THE  PEOPLE  TAKE  THE  LEAD.  A  record  of  progress  in 
civil  rights,  1947  to  1951.  Community  Relations  Service, 
386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York. 

THE  POINT  IV  PROGRAM.  Department  of  State  Pub¬ 
lication  3347.  Supt.  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  15^ 

THE  RACES  OF  MANKIND  by  Ruth  Benedict  &  Jean  Welt- 
fish.  Public  Affairs  Pamphlet  #85,  Public  Affairs  Committee, 
Inc.,  22  E.  38th  Street,  New  York  16,  New  York. 

THE  UNITED  NATIONS— ACTION  FOR  PEACE.  A  lay¬ 
man’s  guide  to  the  UN.  Marie  &  Louis  Zocca,  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1951. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  SOVIET  UNION. 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  1950.  25^ 

THE  QUAKER  REPORT  AFTER  SIX  MONTHS.  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  1950.  7^ 

WHEN  STRANGERS  MEET.  The  story  of  the  Anselm 
Forum  at  Gary,  Indiana.  Community  Relations  Service,  386 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York. 

WHICH  WAY  TO  WORLD  GOVERNMENT  by  Alfred 
M.  Lilienthal.  Foreign  Policy  Association  Headline  Series 
Pamphlet  #83.  35^ 

Organizations 

Many  groups  are  already  coming  to  grips  with  some  of  the 
problems  and  projects  we  have  mentioned.  You  may  be,  or 
may  wish  to  become,  associated  with  one  or  more  of  them. 
A  number  of  organizations  are  ideally  set  up  for  programs 
of  education  and  action  along  these  lines  although  possibly 
originated  for  somewhat  different  purposes.  We  will  not 
risk  valued  friendships  by  attempting  to  list  all  or  even  most 
of  these  organizations.  We  will,  instead,  indicate  certain 
types  of  organizations  which  may  be  of  interest  to  you  or 
may  be  the  sources  of  additional  information. 
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RELIGIOUS  GROUPS  I  > 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  you  may  be  concerned  I 
to  join  one  of  the  churches  or  synagogues  in  your  community.  I  i 
Many  of  them,  with  the  help  of  their  regional  or  national  I  < 
headquarters,  have  programs  along  lines  such  as  we  have  I  ! 
described.  It  may  also  be  useful  to  contact  directly  the  head-  I 
quarters  of  such  national  organizations  as  the  National  Cath-  I 
olic  Welfare  Conference,  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  1 
Washington,  D.  C.;  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  ■ 
of  Christ  in  the  United  States  of  America,  297  Fourth  Avenue,  I 
New  York  10,  New  York;  the  National  Conference  of  Chris-  I 
tians  and  Jews,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New 
York;  the  American  Jewish  Committee,  386  Fourth  Avenue, 

New  York  16,  New  York;  and  the  Anti-Defamation  League 
of  B’nai  B’rith,  212  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  New  York. 

They  will  tell  you  of  affiliated  groups  in  your  town  and  will 
be  glad  to  offer  help  and  suggestions.  If  you  are  interested 
in  learning  more  about  American  Quakers  and  perhaps  visit¬ 
ing  a  Quaker  Meeting,  you  can  get  further  information  from 
the  American  Friends  Fellowship  Council,  20  South  12th 
Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pennsylvania. 

RACIAL  GROUPS 

The  two  largest  Negro  organizations  in  the  United  States 
are  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  20  West  40th  Street,  New  York  18,  New  York,  and 
the  National  Urban  League,  1133  Broadway,  New  York  21, 
New  York.  They  will  know  of  local  branches  with  which 
you  may  wish  to  cooperate. 

FRATERNAL  BUSINESS  AND 
PROFESSIONAL  GROUPS 

One  or  more  of  these  can  be  found  in  almost  any  com¬ 
munity.  All  have  an  interest  in  a  decent  community  and  peace¬ 
ful  world.  In  some  the  interest  is  active  and  in  others  it 
needs  some  prodding.  Keep  in  mind  such  groups  as  the 
Masons,  Elks,  and  Moose  as  well  as  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Lions,  Kiwanis,  and  Rotary.  There  are  a  number  of 
others.  Don’t  overlook  the  important  professional  groups 
such  as  ministerial,  medical,  and  bar  associations. 

LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS 

Organized  labor  has  had  a  historic  interest  in  local  social 
justice  and  has  often  considered  itself  a  part  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  movement.  Many  unions  have  worthy  programs  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  problems  we  face.  For  information  about  labor 
groups,  write  to  the  Workers'  Educational  Bureau,  1440 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  New  York,  or  the  American  Labor  ' 
Education  Service,  1776  Broadway,  New  York  19,  New  York. 

SCHOOLS 

Be  aware  of  the  activities  of  your  School  Board.  Par¬ 
ticipate  in  Parent-Teacher  Association  activities.  The  world 
of  tomorrow  will  be  determined  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
the  kind  of  education  and  training  we  give  our  children  and 
young  people  today. 

YOUTH  GROUPS 

For  a  list  of  the  youth  groups  in  your  community,  write 
to  the  Youth  Division,  National  Social  Welfare  Assembly, 

134  East  56th  Street,  New  York  22,  New  York. 
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WOMEN'S  CLUBS 

For  information  on  the  women’s  organizations  in  your 
community,  write  to  the  General  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs,  1734  N  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.;  the 
National  Council  of  Women,  501  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  22,  New  York;  or  the  National  Federation  of  Business 
and  Professional  Women,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  23, 
New  York. 

FARM  GROUPS 

In  rural  areas  many  educational  programs  and  community 
activities  are  carried  on  by  farm  groups.  Among  the  largest 
with  IcKal  programs  are:  the  National  Grange,  744  Jackson 
Place,  Washington  6,  D.  C.;  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  58  East  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
and  the  National  Farm  Labor  Union,  726  Ninth  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

RELIEF  PROGRAMS 

In  addition  to  governmental  aid,  Americans  have  done 
much  to  help  their  fellows  abroad  who  are  in  need.  There 
is  still  much  to  be  done.  Typical  of  the  organizations  through 
which  you  can  share  the  things  which  are  needed  are:  Ameri¬ 
can  Relief  for  Korea,  20  West  40th  Street,  New  York  18, 
New  York;  Brethren  Service  Committee,  22  South  State  Street, 
Elgin,  Illinois;  CARE,  20  Broad  Street,  New  York  5,  New 
York;  Church  World  Service,  2l4  East  21st  Street,  New 
York  10,  New  York;  CROP  (Christian  Rural  Overseas 
Program),  308  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois; 
and  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Akron,  Pennsylvania. 

PEACE  GROUPS 

In  today’s  world  all  groups  are,  or  ought  to  be,  concerned 
for  world  peace.  Everything  we  say  or  do  is  related  to  that 
goal.  Many  religious  and  denominational  bodies  have  agencies 
specifically  authorized  to  work  toward  the  abolition  of  war. 
Among  the  outstanding  national  organizations  (some  of 
which  can  tell  you  about  local  groups  in  your  area)  dealing 
with  foreign  policy  and  the  prevention  of  war  are:  American 
AsscKiation  for  the  United  Nations,  45  East  65th  Street, 
New  York  21,  New  York;  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  21 
Audubon  Avenue,  New  York  32,  New  York;  Foreign  Policy 
Association,  22  East  38th  Street,  New  York,  New  York; 
National  Council  for  the  Prevention  of  War,  1013  Eighteenth 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.;  United  World  Federalists, 
7  East  12th  Street,  New  York  3,  New  York;  and  the  Women’s 
International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  1734  F  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

O’THER  GROUPS 

’There  are  a  few  organizations  which  may  or  may  not 
belong  in  the  above  categories  but  which  deserve  your  special 
attention.  You  will  discover  others  but  we  especially  com¬ 
mend  to  you:  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  170  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  10,  New  York;  Community  Relations 
Service,  386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York; 
Community  Service,  Inc.  (for  those  especially  interested  in 
i  small  or  rural  communities).  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio;  National 
League  of  Women  Voters,  726  Jackson  Place,  N.W.,  Wash- 
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ington  6,  D.  C.;  and  the  Workship  for  Cultural  Democracy, 
204  East  18th  Street,  New  York  3,  New  York. 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  carries  on  proj¬ 
ects  and  educational  activities  along  most  of  the  lines  we 
have  recommended.  For  information  on  how  you  can  take 
part  in  these  programs,  please  write  to  us  at  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  offices: 

AUSTIN  12,  Texas — University  YMCA 
CAMBRIDGE  38,  Mass. — 1374  Massachusetts  Avenue 
CHICAGO  3,  Illinois — 19  South  La  Salle  Street 
COLUMBUS  9,  Ohio — 2268  E.  Main  Street 
DES  MOINES  16,  Iowa — 1116  E.  University  Avenue 
GREENSBORO,  N.  Carolina — 225  E.  Lee  Street 
NEW  YORK  6,  New  York— 53  Broadway 
PASADENA  3,  California — 426  N.  Raymond  Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA  7,  Pennsylvania — 20  S.  12th  Street  \ 
PORTLAND  14,  Oregon — 1108  S.  E.  Grand  Avenue 
RICHMOND,  Indiana — Overview,  Route  28 
SAN  FRANCISCO  15,  California — 1830  Sutter  Street 
SEATTLE  5,  Washington — 3959  15th  Avenue,  N.  E. 
WICHITA,  Kansas — 2023  University  Avenue 

Published  jointly  by 
SOCIAL  SERVICE  COMMITTEE 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends 
1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 
and 

AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMITTEE 
INCORPORATED 


THE  AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE 

COMMl'Fi'EE  is  a  service  agency  of  the  Re¬ 
ligious  Society  of  Friends  (Quakers).  It  was 
founded  in  1917  to  carry  on  relief  and  post-war 
reconstruction  in  Europe.  Since  then,  with  a  phil¬ 
osophy  based  on  respect  for  the  personality  of  the 
individual  and  belief  in  the  power  of  love  to  over¬ 
come  prejudice  and  suspicion,  the  AFSC  has  gone 
into  areas  of  social  or  economic  tension  all  over 
the  world  with  material  aid  and  a  sense  of  human 
fellowship  in  an  effort  to  promote  peace. 

The  Service  Committee  works  in  Europe,  Asia, 
the  Middle  East,  the  Carribean,  Mexico,  and  the 
United  States.  Its  projects  include  relief  and  re¬ 
habilitation  wodc;  programs  in  race  relations  and 
economic  relations;  work  and  study  projects  for 
young  people;  self  help  housing  projects;  and  semi¬ 
nars  and  institutes  on  international  relations. 
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FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION 

1000  Eleventh  Street,  N.W.  Washington  I,  D.  C.  Telephone:  STerling  3711 


STATEMENT  ON  LEGISLATIVE  POLICY  FOR  1951 


INTRODUCTION 

Remarkable  results  can  be  achieved  when  people  are  really 
approached  in  genuine  Christian  friendship  and  understanding. 
Much  of  the  world's  hate,  fear,  and  suffering  will  disappear 
when  it  learns  to  rely  with  humility  on  the  spirit  of  sincere 
helpfulness. 

Let  us  not  forget,  however,  that  most  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world  are  cold,  hungry,  and  afraid.  In  our  position  as  the 
most  powerful  industrial  country  in  the  world,  we  can  provide 
far  more  practical  help  with  less  effort  than  any  other  people. 

Let  us  nurture  friendship  and  understanding  wherever  it  will 
grow,  and  let  us  seek  new  areas  for  cultivation.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  oppose  action  which  might  cause  fear,  hate, 
jealousy,  or  hardship,  for  in  that  climate  Christian  values  and 
constructive  efforts  find  it  hard  to  survive. 

We  have  come  to  the  place  where  world  wars  are  possible 
at  any  time.  History  teaches  us  that  armament  races  and  cam¬ 
paigns  of  propaganda  and  hatred  do  not  bring  peace,  but  war. 
The  world  must  rally  its  moral  and  spiritual  resources  and  apply 
them  to  its  political  and  economic  problems.  It  must  "seek 
peace  and  pursue  it."  The  answer  of  democracy  to  totalitarian¬ 
ism  is  not  to  copy  its  ruthlessness,  nor  its  emphasis  on  military 
force,  nor  its  control  over  the  individual  and  his  rights  by  a 
garrison  state.  The  solution  lies  not  in  more  guns,  fighting 
ships,  and  men,  but  in  tackling  resolutely  the  extension  of  law 
and  government  by  peaceful  means,  the  alleviation  of  conditions 
In  the  world's  trouble  spots  which  offer  so  frequently  the 
occasion  for  aggression  or  war,  the  enlistment  of  peoples  and 
governments  in  programs  of  mutual  aid  and  world  welfare,  and 
in  universal  disarmament.  This  will  require  patient,  persistent 
negotiation,  diplomacy  of  the  highest  order,  and  courageous 
moral  leadership.  We  must  see  that  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  seek  at  all  times  other  means  than  force  of  arms 
to  overcome  tyranny,  totalitarianism,  and  aggression. 

1.  THE  WORLD  COMMUNITY 

I.  The  United  Nations 

The  primary  emphasis  in  American  foreign  policy  should  be 
to  give  fullest  possible  political,  financial  and  moral  support  to 
the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies  such  as  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  the  World  Health  Organ¬ 
ization,  UNESCO,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  and  the 
Trusteeship  Council  in  their  constructive  efforts  for  a  peaceful 
world,  without  trying  to  dominate  them  or  make  them  mere 
Instruments  of  American  interests. 

The  twenty-year  program  of  Secretary  General  Trygve  Lie 
for  achieving  peace  through  the  United  Nations  calls  for 
periodic  meetings  of  the  Security  Council,  new  attempts  at 
international  control  of  atomic  energy,  control  of  all  armaments, 
universality  of  membership,  technical  assistance  for  economic 
development,  development  of  world  law,  and  other  provisions. 
The  Fifth  General  Assembly  gave  its  indorsement  and  this 
program  now  depends  on  the  active  support  of  member  nations. 
The  United  States  should  adopt  it  as  a  working  program  for 
strengthening  the  United  Nations. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  Charter,  many  steps  can  be 
taken  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations  in  its  efforts  to  resolve 


differences  between  nations.  The  following  specific  recom¬ 
mendations,  all  of  which  have  a  direct  or  indirect  bearing  upon 
Congressional  action,  deserve  the  active  support  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  and  people. 

a.  Acceptance  by  national  governments  of  the  principle  of  • 
dealing  with  world  problems  through  the  United  Nations, 
instead  of  continued  one-nation-with-another-nation  pro¬ 
cedure.  Such  a  commitment  to  use  the  United  Nations 
would  require  much  more  adequate  appropriations  for 
the  United  Nations  and  associated  agencies. 

b.  Extension  and  development  of  United  Nations  machin¬ 
ery  for  mediation,  negotiation,  and  conciliation  of 
international  disputes. 

c.  Acceptance  and  application  of  the  principle  of  univer¬ 
sal  membership  of  all  nations,  on  the  basis  of  their 
willingness  to  accept  responsibilities  as  defined  in  the 
Charter.  Membership  does  not  imply  approval  of  the 
form  of  government  nor  of  the  domestic  policies  of  the 
countries  which  comprise  the  United  Nations. 

d.  Support  of  the  United  Nations  effort  to  encourage 
respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms, 
with  education  tor  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and 
sympathetic  consideration  of  the  Covenant  of  Human 
Rights. 

e.  Support  of  the  United  Nations  program  of  promoting 
the  advancement  of  dependent  colonial  or  semi-colonial 
peoples  towards  a  place  of  equality  in  the  world. 

2.  Development  of  World  Federation. 

In  organizing  the  political  framework  tor  the  world  com¬ 
munity,  we  believe  that  the  United  Nations  can  be  the  machin¬ 
ery  through  which  to  advance  toward  a  genuine  world 
government  of  limited  powers,  acting  under  law  enforceable  on 
individuals.  A  world  government  should  provide  tor  the  dis¬ 
armament  of  member  states. 

Toward  that  end.  Congress  and  the  State  Department  should 
be  working  out  recommendations  for  the  needed  basic  changes 
in  the  United  Nations  Charter  to  convert  the  United  Nations 
into  a  federal  world  government,  and  should  be  considering 
changes  which  might  be  necessary  In  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  order  to  participate  fully  in  a  federal  world 
government. 

As  long  as  sovereign  states  are  heavily  armed,  true  police 
action  is  impossible.  Collective  security,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  is  war.  Police  action  by  a  world  federation  of  limited 
powers,  as  we  would  define  it  and  as  we  believe  it  is  under¬ 
stood  In  its  more  common  context.  Is  enforcing  the  duly  enacted 
laws,  in  a  lawful  manner,  upon  individual  wrongdoers  by  author¬ 
ized  persons  who  can  be  held  accountable  for  the  manner  in 
which  their  authority  is  exercised.  We  do  not  consider  the 
military  action  in  Korea  under  United  Nations  jurisdiction  as 
truly  police  action  even  though  aimed  at  punishing  and 
preventing  aggression. 

3.  Universal  Disarmament. 

Universal  disarmament  through  the  United  Nations  continues 
to  be  one  of  the  basic  essentials  for  a  durable  peace  and  the 


development  ot  a  stable  world  economy.  Lasting  peace  cannot 
be  built  on  fear  which  is  intensified  by  armament. 

We  commend  that  portion  of  the  address  by  President 
Truman  before  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  October 
24,  1950,  in  which  he  called  for  universal  disarmament  saying, 
"Cooperative  and  effective  disarmament  would  make  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  war  remote."  In  general,  we  support  the  basic  essen¬ 
tials  as  suggested  in  the  same  address,  that  the  plan  must 
include  all  weapons,  that  there  must  be  agreement  by  all 
powers  with  safeguards  to  see  that  there  is  adequate  inspec¬ 
tion  to  insure  that  agreements  are  carried  out.  We  support 
another  recommendation  of  the  President:  namely,  that  within 
the  United  Nations,  the  work  of  the  Commission  to  control 
Atomic  Weapons  for  mass  destruction  and  the  Commission  on 
Conventional  Weapons  be  combined.  The  efforts  of  such  a 
commission  should  be  directed  toward  the  eventual  elimination 
of  national  armaments. 

Encouraging  proposals  have  been  made  both  in  and  out  of 
Congress  for  substantial  worldwide  reduction  in  military  ex¬ 
penditures,  and  suggesting  that  for  a  period  of  time  the 
United  States  should  offer  to  spend  any  sums  thus  saved  for 
economic  development  of  world  resources  and  for  the  peaceful 
development  of  atomic  energy.  However,  the  United  States 
should  not  wait  until  disarmament  agreements  are  concluded 
but  should  make  substantial  expenditures  for  economic  aid  and 
technical  assistance  whether  or  not  other  nations  make  equiva¬ 
lent  expenditures  for  such  peaceful  purposes  now. 

We  would  encourage  the  systematic  development  of  en¬ 
forceable  world  law  in  the  field  of  disarmament.  This  would 
include  the  power:  to  supervise  a  universal  program  of  dis¬ 
armament,  to  administer  effective  inspection  anywhere  as  insur¬ 
ance  against  the  rearming  of  any  nation,  to  prohibit  the 
manufacture  or  possession  of  weapons  not  required  for  internal 
policing,  to  apprehend  and  bring  to  trial  in  world  courts  indi¬ 
viduals  or  groups  who  violate  world  law  in  respect  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  illegal  weapons  or  who  violate  otner  provisions  for 
a  disarmed  world. 

Among  the  steps  toward  general  disarmament  we  would 
recommend: 

a.  That  the  United  States  take  the  initiative  in  the  United 
Nations  in  urging  universal  disarmament.  Our  govern¬ 
ment  should  come  forward  with  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  world-wide  disarmament  of  all  nations  down  to 
internal  policing  levels  with  effective  supervision  and 
inspection.  Careful  preparation  should  be  begun  now 
for  the  calling  of  an  international  disarmament  confer¬ 
ence. 

b.  That  the  United  Nations  be  urged  to  establish  an 
International  Commission  to  study  the  present  arma¬ 
ment  burden  on  civilian  economies  and  to  determine 
how  such  expenditures  can  be  shifted  from  unproduc¬ 
tive  military  use  without  creating  serious  repercussions 
in  employment  and  business  activity. 

c.  That  international  agreements  should  be  concluded — to 
abolish  conscription:  to  eliminate  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  and  preparation  for  bacteriological  war¬ 
fare;  for  the  internationalization  and  demilitarization, 
under  the  United  Nations,  of  strategic  waterways  and 
the  polar  regions. 

4.  Asia 

All  of  Asia  has  taken  on  new  significance.  We  believe 
that  Asia  is  in  revolt  against  the  ignorance,  hunger,  corruption, 
disease  and  imperialism  of  recent  centuries.  To  refuse  to  rec¬ 
ognize  this  fundamental  revolution  is  to  deny  history  of  the 
last  half  century.  To  recognize  that  the  revolution  exists  leads 
us  to  believe  that  efforts  must  be  made  to  direct  it  toward 
democratic,  not  totalitarian  ends.  To  the  extent  American 
foreign  policy  appears  to  thwart  the  legitimate  aspirations  of 


Asian  peoples,  the  United  States  will  lose  its  influence, 
plus  the  understanding  and  goodwill  of  all  oriental  people.  It 
therefore  behooves  the  United  States  to  give  credence  to  the 
counsel  of  Asiatics  on  Asiatic  problems;  to  recognize  the 
stature  of  oriental  countries  and  people  in  international  organi¬ 
zations;  to  clearly  repudiate  support  for  old  or  new  forms  of 
imperialism;  to  support  and  strengthen  democratic  elements 
in  the  Orient;  to  stand  firmly  against  the  attitude  of  the 
inferiority  of  oriental  people;  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
economic  and  natural  resources  so  that  oriental  people  may 
progressively  improve  their  standard  of  living. 

Korea,  as  an  immediate  problem,  calls  for  a  constant  readi¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  for  a  negotiated  settle¬ 
ment,  the  primary  concern  of  which  will  be  the  best  interests 
ot  the  Korean  people.  If  and  when  such  a  settlement  takes 
place  the  United  States  should  be  prepared  to  enter  immedi¬ 
ately  into  a  position  of  leadership  in  the  reconstruction  of 
Korea.  The  planning  for  such  reconstruction  should  be  done 
in  advance. 

The  United  States  should  strongly  support  a  United  Nations 
Commission  to  deal  with  the  over-all  political,  economic  and 
social  problems  of  Asia  for  consideration  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  with  the  immediate  responsibility  of  trying  to  avoid  un¬ 
happy  problems  similar  to  Korea.  Japan  should  be  encouraged 
not  to  rearm,  but  to  use  its  vast  energies  in  the  positive  and 
constructive  programs  which  can  provide  the  climate  in  Asia 
which  will  make  possible  the  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  the 
individual,  not  the  military  nationalism  of  the  nation  state. 

5.  Solving  World  Economic  Ills. 

Enough  to  eat,  a  place  to  live,  and  human  freedom  are 
far  from  a  reality  for  millions  of  people.  If  there  is  to  be 
stable  peace,  long  strides  must  be  made  toward  solving  man¬ 
kind's  basic  problems  of  hunger,  disease,  illiteracy,  and  pov¬ 
erty.  This  can  best  be  achieved  by  international  cooperation 
channeled  increasingly  through  the  United  Nations.  Such 
efforts,  to  be  successful,  should  be  motivated  by  humanitarian 
concern  and  love  for  people — not  how  much  they  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  military  or  economic  power  of  the  United  States 
or  a  bloc  of  nations. 

Such  an  investment  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in 
technical  assistance  and  economic  aid  will  necessarily  require 
generous  financial  support.  The  technical  assistance  program 
should  be  revitalized  as  a  bold  and  a  new  program,  closely 
related  to  the  United  Nations  and  aimed  at  meeting  human 
needs.  The  costs  of  such  a  program  can  be  met  by  reducing 
the  military  expenditures  as  suggested  in  the  section  on 
Disarmament.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  more  than 
one  thousand  times  as  much  was  spent  on  armaments  in  1950 
as  the  United  States  spent  on  the  constructive  side  of  inter¬ 
national  relations  through  the  United  Nations.  Conversely, 
adequate  investment  in  international  technical  cooperation  and 
development  can  serve  as  an  economic  alternative  to  arma¬ 
ment  spending  during  the  transition  from  a  war  economy  to 
a  peace  economy. 

Food,  for  example,  should  not  be  used  as  an  instrument 
in  the  existing  power  struggle,  but  shared  on  the  basis  of  need. 
Vigorous  efforts  should  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  utilize  at  home  and  abroad  this  country's  food  and 
fiber  to  alleviate  world  hunger  and  distress.  The  work  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations 
should  be  supported  and  extended  in  this  field  so  that  the 
two-thirds  of  the  human  race  which  still  suffers  from  malnu¬ 
trition  may  have  the  opportunity  for  a  more  adequate  diet. 

We  advocate  and  support  measures  to  increase  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  international  trade.  If  the  United  States  is  to  continue 
a  large  volume  of  exports,  it  will  be  necessary  to  receive  more 
imports  with  which  to  pay  for  them.  We  commend  the 
Gray  Report  in  that  regard  for  its  advocacy  of  further  lower- 


ing  of  tariffs.  In  particular,  we  support  United  States  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  International  Trade  Organization  and  the  continua¬ 
tion  unimpaired  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Program.  We  advo¬ 
cate  and  support  reciprocal  efforts  to  enlarge  the  channels  of 
peaceful  trade  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  nations  associated 
with  her,  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

6.  Ministering  to  the  Continuing  Needs  of  People. 

We  deplore  the  mass  expulsion  of  populations,  and  call 
for  vigorous  and  sustained  action  to  find  homes  and  employ¬ 
ment  and  a  decent  chance  for  refugees  to  live  without  fear. 
The  problem  of  refugees  in  Palestine,  Greece,  Germany,  and 
India  should  be  approached  by  the  more  fortunate  nations  as 
an  international  responsibility.  We  support  the  continuation 
of  the  International  Refugee  Organization,  and  we  urge  greater 
generosity  and  unselfishness  by  the  United  States  in  admitting 
refugees  to  this  country:  we  advocate  programs  to  integrate 
other  expellees  into  the  life  and  economy  of  their  countries. 

There  should  be  prompt  and  generous  appropriations  chan¬ 
neled  through  the  United  Nations  for  rehabilitation  and  reset¬ 
tlement  of  Arab  refugees  in  the  Middle  East. 

We  urge  Congress  to  grant  the  request  of  the  Government 
of  India  for  two  million  tons  of  foodgrains  to  meet  the  present 
emergency  created  by  floods,  earthquakes  and  drouth,  and 
recommend  that  such  aid  be  extended  as  a  gift  to  India. 

We  urge  generous  and  continued  support  through  appro¬ 
priations  and  voluntary  contributions  for  the  United  Nations 
International  Children's  Emergency  Fund. 

We  call  for  the  appropriation  of  the  money  ($1,389,144), 
earned  by  conscientious  objectors  during  the  last  war  and 
Impounded  In  the  United  States  Treasury,  for  use  in  educa¬ 
tional  or  humanitarian  projects  at  home  or  abroad. 

We  encourage  cultural  exchange  through  all  possible  chan¬ 
nels,  including  libraries,  conferences,  and  exchange  of  students 
and  other  personnel. 


II.  THE  NATIONAL  COMMUNITY 

We  are  as  concerned  with  the  national  community  as  with 
the  world  community.  National  problems  and  how  they  are 
met  have  an  impact  not  only  upon  the  nation  but  upon  the 
world.  In  the  light  of  this  f^act,  we  urge  progress  toward  a 
society  which  recognizes  the  fundamental  integrity,  dignity  and 
equality  of  each  Individual  within  it. 

1.  Militarization  of  the  United  States. 

We  deplore  the  drift  toward  the  acceptance  of  preventive 
war  and  toward  the  acceptance  by  the  United  States  of  mass 
civilian  bombing  and  the  use  of  atomic  warfare.  That  such 
an  attitude  can  be  acceptable  to  anyone  we  believe  is  partially 
due  to  the  growth  in  recent  decades  of  reliance  upon  the  mili¬ 
tary  for  the  solution  to  international  conflict  instead  of  coura¬ 
geous  efforts  to  develop  new  techniques  of  mediation,  recon¬ 
ciliation,  and  negotiation.  This  is  reflected  in  the  present  reli¬ 
ance  upon  rearmament  for  the  preservation  of  peace.  We 
reiterate  our  determined  opposition  to  universal  military  train¬ 
ing,  to  any  form  of  universal  military  service,  and  to  the  Selec¬ 
tive  Service  System.  We  deplore  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
increasing  military  Influence  in  our  schools,  in  our  scientific 
research  and  atomic  development,  and  In  American  foreign 
policy. 

2.  Amnesty. 

Amnesty  should  be  granted  to  all  violators  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act  whose  conscientiously  held  principles  are  expressed 


in  ethical  and  intellectual  terms,  as  well  as  those  who  can  use 
religious  language  to  express  their  beliefs.  We  urge  that  the 
President  reconsider  the  very  limited  pardon  program  initiated 
under  the  Amnesty  Declaration  of  December  24,  1947. 

The  groups  to  whom  amnesty  should  be  extended  include 
the  Jehovah's  Witnesses  and  other  such  groups  as  the  Puerto 
Ricans  who  objected  to  conscription  without  representation, 
the  Navajo  and  HopI  Indians  who  objected  on  religious  grounds, 
the  Negroes  who  opposed  the  Selective  Training  and  Service 
Act  on  the  grounds  of  racial  discrimination,  and  those  who 
walked  out  of  Civilian  Public  Service  Camps  or  who  refused  to 
cooperate  in  Civilian  Public  Service  Camps  or  in  prison  because 
of  conscientious  reasons. 

3.  Civil  Liberties  and  Civil  Rights. 

We  continue  our  historic  concern  for  the  strengthening  of 
the  dignity  and  worth  of  every  individual  in  all  areas  of  life, 
whether  it  be  political,  economic,  social  or  religious.  The 
strengthening  of  the  dignity  of  man  assumes  certain  basic 
freedoms — the  freedom  of  conscience;  of  belief,  including 
political  and  economic;  freedom  of  movement,  association,  and 
assembly:  freedom  of  speech  and  press;  and  freedom  of  mind 
meeting  mind  in  the  search  for  truth. 

a.  Internal  Security. 

Among  the  rights  of  the  citizen  firmly  established 
by  precedent  which  must  be  preserved  and  protected 
are  the  following:  the  right  to  confront  and  cross  exam¬ 
ine  an  accuser,  the  right  to  legal  counsel,  the  assumption 
of  Innocence  of  crime  until  proven  guilty,  protection 
from  guilt  by  association  in  the  absence  of  proof  of 
individual  guilt,  freedom  to  differ  from  the  majority,  and 
protection  for  the  privacy  of  one's  home  and  one's 
conversation  unless  authorized  by  a  particular  warrant. 
Many  of  these  rights  are  increasingly  violated  by  irre¬ 
sponsible  accusations  under  the  shield  of  Congressional 
immunity,  and  by  prejudice  and  hysteria.  We  believe 
the  government  can  deal  with  sabotage,  espionage,  and 
subversion,  and  judge  the  competence  of  persons  in 
government  service,  without  infringing  upon  these  basic 
rights. 

There  should  be  a  careful  study  and  revision,  in  the 
light  of  these  and  other  equally  valid  standards,  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  (Public  Law  831,  81st  Con¬ 
gress),  the  federal  loyalty  program.  Congressional  com¬ 
mittee  Investigations,  and  state  and  local  loyalty  oaths. 
The  new  law  represents  a  long  step  away  from  the 
American  tradition  of  liberty  and  freedom. 

A  free  society  is  based  upon  mutual  trust.  Loyalty 
oaths  are  based  upon  suspicion.  We  view  with  alarm 
the  growing  requirement  on  national,  state  and  local 
levels  of  a  special  loyalty  oath  before  employment  can 
be  secured  or  retained. 

The  growing  use  of  secret  police  methods  in  this 
country  is  a  matter  for  apprehension.  We  seriously 
question  whether  security  in  a  democracy  can  be 
attained  through  more  and  more  emphasis  on  secret 
procedures. 

b.  Racial  Justice  and  Civil  Rights. 

Civil  liberties  and  civil  rights  touch  (I)  the  constitu¬ 
tional  safeguards  of  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness"  under  due  process  of  law  secured  to  all 
Americans  and  residents  of  the  United  States,  and  (2) 
the  prerogatives,  privileges,  and  opportunities  which 
are  the  ideals  of  American  democracy.  We  therefore 
recommend  legislation  to  protect  these  rights  and  safe¬ 
guard  these  privileges,  and  must  disapprove  of  all  legis¬ 
lation  which  abuses  individuals,  and  violates  their  rights 
and  liberties.  In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  we  approve 
national  legislation: 


1)  To  abolish  the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting 
for  candidates  for  national  office. 

2)  To  declare  lynching  and  related  forms  of  mob  vio¬ 
lence  a  federal  crime  and  to  provide  machinery  of 
enforcement. 

3)  To  abolish  capital  punishment. 

4)  To  aid  the  American  Indians,  through  an  adequately 
supported  long-term  program  of  rehabilitation  and 
education,  to  take  their  place  in  the  community  as 
full  citizens,  with  due  provision  in  the  meantime  for 
protecting  the  Indian  tribal  lands. 

5)  To  provide  for  outlawing  of  all  public  practices  of 
discrimination,  based  on  race,  creed,  color,  or  na¬ 
tional  origin  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  We  favor 
home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
granting  to  its  citizens  of  the  right  to  vote  and  to 
be  represented  in  Congress. 

6)  To  establish  a  federal  program  for  fair  employment 
practices;  to  work  for  the  abolition  of  discrimination 
in  employment,  in  the  government  services  and  in 
interstate  commerce,  based  on  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin. 

7)  To  prohibit  discrimination  and  segregation  based  on 
race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin. 

4.  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 

Any  study  of  our  entire  immigration  and  naturalization  poli¬ 
cies  should  be  done  as  an  evaluation  of  their  validity  in  the 
light  of  present  world  conditions  and  present  day  needs.  Any 
legislation  growing  out  of  such  study  should  result  in  a  clarifi¬ 
cation  and  liberalization  of  present  laws,  and  in  particular  should 
remove  all  barriers  to  immigration  and  naturalization  based 
solely  on  race  or  national  origin;  should  not  concentrate  undue 
power  in  the  hands  of  administrative  officials  or  eliminate  the 
right  to  judicial  review;  should  not  further  restrict  quota  pro¬ 
visions  and  should  permit  unused  quotas  to  be  pooled  and 
made  available  in  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  to  persons  with 
no  preference  status;  should  not  prohibit  immigration  and  nat¬ 
uralization  privileges  solely  because  of  conscientious  objection 
to  bearing  arms. 

5.  Education  and  Welfare. 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  In  the  modern  complex  economy, 
interdependence  with  its  accompanying  insecurity  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  calling  for  thoroughgoing  study  and  courageous  states¬ 


manship,  both  on  the  part  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  of  j 
various  governmental  agencies.  Individual  awareness  of  and 
responsibility  for  human  needs  must  be  nurtured.  Sensitivity  j 
to  human  needs  in  our  communities  leads  first  to  action  by  j 
individuals  and  by  voluntary  organizations.  * 

While  it  is  apparent  that  under  certain  circumstances  fed-  j 
eral  aid  is  necessary  to  make  up  for  local  and  regional  inade-  * 
quacies,  voluntary  and  local  initiative  should  be  preserved  and  ‘ 
further  developed.  The  acceptance  of  responsibility  by  local 
and  state  agencies  should  be  encouraged.  Federal  aid,  when 
necessary,  should  be  directed  not  toward  centralization  of  con¬ 
trol  but  toward  strengthening  local  and  regional  programs. 

In  the  field  of  health  and  medical  care,  certain  services  call 
particularly  for  public  aid.  These  include  education  and  re¬ 
search,  the  public  health  service,  and  school  health  programs, 
as  well  as  care  for  the  mentally  ill.  In  the  field  of  personal 
medical  care,  provision  for  medical  and  hospital  benefits  should 
be  extended,  using  voluntary  methods  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent,  and  providing  safeguards  for  the  individual's  free  choice 
of  doctors  and  institutions. 

Federal  aid,  when  extended  to  public  education,  should 
provide  adequate  safeguards  for  state  and  local  independ¬ 
ence  in  the  control  of  public  schools,  including  freedom 
from  military  control. 

The  United  States  government  should  undertake  basic 
research  and  planning  toward  stable  and  full  employment, 
including  planning  of  a  long-range  program  of  economical¬ 
ly  sound  public  works  which  might  be  accelerated  In  case 
of  a  serious  recession  in  employment. 

6.  Public  Morals. 

We  favor  legislation  restricting  or  eliminating  interstate 
advertising  of  beverage  alcohol. 

We  support  the  present  federal  Investigation  of  Interstate 
crime  and  gambling  and  favor  legislation  to  correct  existing 
conditions,  to  the  extent  that  legislation  is  applicable.  | 


The  above  recommendations,  subject  to  editorial  revisions, 
were  approved  in  principle  by  the  General  Committee  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  in  Philadelphia,  January  11,  1951,  with  some 
dissent  on  certain  items, 

A  monthly  Newsletter  on  legislative  developments  in  Congress 
is  sent  to  all  contributors  of  $2  per  year  or  more. 

This  Statement  is  issued  by  the  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation.  It  is  not  a  statement  by  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  whose  organization  is  not  adapted  to  the  issuance  of 
official  statements  for  the  Society  as  a  whole. 


The  general  purpose  of  the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation  is  to  assist  members  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends  and  like-minded  citizens  to  contribute  effectively  in  the  process  of  shaping  important  decisions 
by  Congress  and  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  on  causes  which  Friends  have  at  heart. 

Friends  are  concerned  today,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  that  government  shall  act  wisely  and  justly  in 
furtherance  of  the  well-being  of  people,  toward  the  creation' of  a  true  world  community,  and  for  the  elimination  of 
the  institution  of  war  and  militarism.  The  Committee  expects  to  explore  with  members  of  Congress  the  problems 
to  be  solved,  and  endeavors  to  win  the  assent  of  reasonable  minds  in  achieving  the  objectives  sought. 
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